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He’s Dialing 
a Distant City 
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One of the many signs of progress in the 
telephone business is the development of 


Direct Distance Dialing. 


Distance dialing by operators has been in 
creasing for some time. Last year, operator 
dialed more than 50% of all Long Distance 

ills straight through to the distant tele 


phon . 


Our objective is to make it possible for 
all telephone users to enjoy even faster out 
of-town service by dialing their own Long 
Distance calls direct. ‘his will not come all 
at once for it requires co-ordination all along 
the line, as well as new operating and account 


ing equipment, 


While Direct Distance Dialing is in th« 
planning stage for most places, it is now in 
practi al operation in more than twenty town 
in Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, Dis 
trict of Columbia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Ohio and Michigan. 


Many telephone users in these places can 
now dial their own Long Distance calls direct 
to as many as 14 million other telephones in 


16 metropolitan areas from coast to coast 


So were on our way to another improve 
ment in telephone service. As Direct Distance 
Dialing becomes available in more and more 
places, along with it will come even faste! 


service and a greater use of the telephone by 


more and more people, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM B 


DIRECT DISTANCE DIALING is easy and faster. Just by dialing 
three more digits than a local call, many telephone users in certa 
towns can reach as many as 14 million telephones in 16 metropolitan 


reas trom coast to coast. 
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FOR \ALL 


Yes, Precision-made Accounting Machine Forms are an important 
team mate to your precision made Accounting Machines. 

To obtain maximum accounting efficiency you must use 

quality forms . . . forms that are carefully produced to fulfill 
your individual requirements, forms that register perfectly, 
and forms that are printed on the proper paper stock 


to withstand handling and yet give perfectly legible copies. 


Team-up Reynolds & Reynolds Precision-made Accounting 
Machine Forms with your Accounting Machine for 


greatest accounting efficiency, 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 18666 


PLANTS: DAYTON, CELINA, OHIO; DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
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. “INTO THE RED” is putting it 
mildly. It’s actually bankruptcy in four 
out of ten cases where business records 
are destroyed by fire. Ordinary steel files 
heat up just like a skillet — contents start 
to char in as little as five minutes, Obso- 
lete safes are no protection. 

Find out now, before your fire strikes, 
exactly to what risks your vital records 
are exposed. The Remington Rand 
BUSINESS RECORDS FIRE HAZ- 
ARD CALCULATOR will tell you 
quickly and accurately, without cost, 
whether you have the record protection 
your business requires. 

Your Remington Rand representative 
can show you over 200 models of certi- 
fied insulated equipment for “point-of- 
use,” 24 hour-a-day, record protection 


— about the cheapest permanent insur- 
ance you can buy. See him at your 
nearest Remington Rand office, today 


Free! Business Records Fire Hazard Calculator. 
Tells what the duration of your fire would be... 
takes into account popular misconceptions about 
fire-proof buildings, steel files, insurance, and 
safes. Write for SC745 and your copy of “Down, 
but not Out,” SC684. Room 1134, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Making Specialists Into Managers 
American Industry in Scotland 
Keeping Men on Their Toes 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


Credit Sales Handled with Less Effort 
New Records System Saves Space 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 


How to Talk Your Work Away 
10 Ways to Contro] Office Production 


Foolproof System for Small Office 
New Systems and Equipment 


EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Religion in Business 
Hobby Exhibit Builds Morale 


Human Relations in Business 


INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 
Sales Hit $5 Million in 4 Years 


DEPARTMENTS 


Offices in the News 4 
Business Tips 48 


New Books 


Business on the March 


Cover Sketch by Theon Betts 


The new cover design gives 
an idea of steel production, with 
an estimate of what will hap 
pen early this year—judging 
from past performance. The 
photograph is a scene from In 


land Steel's operations 


Next Wounth 


rrend in executive pay plans 
will be featured in February 
and the article will show the 
results of a Dartnell survey 
Charts will be used to show 
how executive salaries compare 
in various industries 


. 


Production standards in the 
office have been set up and are 
being set up by a number of 
companies, but some executives 
question the effectiveness of 
these practices. Harry Wylie 
who has written several articles 
recently about office procedures 
will discuss this subject in an 
article next month and will an 
swer some of the questions that 
invariably arise when office pro 
duction standards is the topic 


of discuss.on 


Our series on work simplifi 
cation continues, this time with 
a Straightforward statement ofl 
management's role in records 
management by the president 
of the National Records Man- 
agement Council. Herbert O 
Brayer will begin the first in a 
series of direct reports on prog 
ress in electronic data process 
ing which will be based on na 
tionwide investigations 
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“Full day’s work 
done in 

10 minutes with 

Verifax Copier” 


Mr. Dighy Chandler, 
President, Annin and Co., 


New York, N.Y. 


It used to take a typ- 

ist an hour and three- 

quarters to retype a 

4-page government 

bid. Another half- 

hour was lost proofreading with a 
second girl. Four bids a day was 
tops for the fastest typist. 

Now, with a Kodak Verifax Copier, 
this amount of work is done—imposstble 
as it sounds—in 10 minutes. In less than 
three weeks the savings—on this one 
use alone—exceeded the $240 cost of 
this completely different copier. Every- 
day, it seems, Annin and Co. finds new 
ways to save: Salesmen are notified im- 

mediately of price changes... 
letters are answered without 
typing... postal insurance and 
air mail charges are cut... 
instructions are speeded to 


factory. 
3 copies made 
in | minute — 
less than 4¢ each 


Anyone can operate a Verifax Copier 

_ even under fluorescent lighting. No 
fuss. And everything is in one unit. 

You should see a free demonstration 
in your office soon... learn why more 
and more companies — big and small — 
say a Verifax Copier pays for itself “in 
a month or less.” 

Write today for free illustrated folder 
which gives you a detailed picture of 
the Verifax copying method, 


—-=—MAM COUPON TODAY--—- 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Send free copy of Verifax folder and 


names of near-by Verifax dealers. 71 


Name ew —_— SS 
Position 
Company. 


Street — 


eS 


Price quoted is wubject to 
change without notice 








immediately after processing, photocopies at Douglas Aircraft are dry and 
ready to be sorted. One copy of a report can be made in less than a minute 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Air-Conditioning Rebates have 
gone out to about 2,700 distrib- 
utors and dealers of Mitchell room 
air conditioners, and each check 
averages $130.80. The checks are 
the result of a plan set up late 
last year to compensate dealers and 
distributors, in part, for air con- 
ditioners left on their shelves at the 
end of the 1954 season. Under the 
plan, Mitchell set aside $3 for each 
unit shipped to distributors and 
dealers between Nov. 1, 1953, and 
Aug. 31, 1954, regardless of the size 
or cost of the unit. The payments 
were determined by dividing the 
amount set aside by the total num- 
ber of units reported unsold on 
Sept. 15, 1954. 


Incentives in Office can go a long 
way in improving production, ac- 
cording to W. Gilbert Brooks, chief 
time-study engineer of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. Pitney-Bowes now has 
about one-fourth of its home office 
employees on incentive rates. That 
means that more than 100 em- 
ployees work under such a plan, 
and they handle incoming and out- 
going mail, transcribe dictation, 


prepare factory payrolls, compute 
salesmen’s commissions, post and 
bill invoices, and do other clerical 
jobs. Productivity has increased as 
much as 40 per cent in some places, 
and average weekly earnings of em- 
ployees have increased in some de- 
partments as much as 34 per cent. 
When incentive rates were applied 
in one small section of the advertis- 
ing department, three girls were 
able to do the work previously done 
by five. These girls were handling 
and servicing advertising inquiries 
and leads. At the time of the 
changeover, the three remaining 
girls were able to increase their 
average weekly pay 20.4 per cent. 


Move from City is planned by 
General Mills, from its downtown 
Chicago offices to suburban Park 
Ridge. The new structure, to be 
built at a cost of $750,000, is ex- 
pected to be completed sometime 
during the spring of 1955. Speak- 
ing of new offices, The Dartnell 
Corporation, publisher of AMER- 
ICAN BustINgEss, has broken ground 
for its sixth addition since the com- 
pany was established in 1918. The 
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6,000-square-foot addition will give 
Dartnell a total of 65,000 square 
feet of space. The addition will pro- 
vide air-conditioned space for the 
editorial department. The ground 
floor will be used for offset. 


Annual Report Survey of 110 
firms was made recently by Dravo 
Corporation, showing that these re- 
ports are more readable and less 
formal than ever before. The sur- 
vey showed that 91 per cent of the 
companies provide annual report 
data for their employees, and the 
regular stockholders’ report is dis- 
tributed to employees by 46 per cent 
of the reporting companies. Ac- 
cording to the survey, 95 per cent 
of the annual reports of these 110 
firms were planned and produced 
by the firms’ own staffs. While 54 
per cent of the companies reported 
the public relations vice president 
or director had the responsibility 
for producing the annual report, 37 
per cent said that the annual report 
was primarily the responsibility of 
the president. The survey was con- 
ducted by William H. Collins, di- 
rector of advertising at Dravo. 


Offices Aboard Ship apparently 
are as modern and efficient as 
those used by landlubbers. A new 
ore carrier, the George M. Hum- 
phrey, has several novel desk ar- 
rangements, including one in the 
chief engineer’s quarters which 
combines a regular metal desk base 
and two metal filing cabinets cov- 
ered by an oversize desktop. Thus, 
instead of a regular desk with 
drawers on each side, this unit has 
an extra two-drawer filing cabinet 
on each side—topped with a long 
desktop. There is a smaller single 
pedestal desk in the steward's state- 
room, and a regular metal desk in 
the captain’s office. All interiors of 
the ship, except technical and me- 
chanical equipment, were installed 
and furnished by the Arnot James- 
town Division of the Aetna Steel 
Products Corporation. 


Quick Photocopies are turned out 
in the offices at Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. In fact, 
in the correspondence control sec- 
tion alone, the current demand for 
photographic copies is running be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 a week. 
Douglas receives communications 
from military installations and of- 
fices all over the world, some of 
which must be handled immedi- 
ately. Many letters are addressed 
simply to “Douglas Aircraft Com- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Costs less than 
hand- rere 
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At today’s salaries, folding by hand 
is a high-cost operation in any office. 


Even if hand-folding letters, forms, 
bulletins, mail enclosures, takes only a 
few hours a month, you'll welcome this 
new Pitney-Bowes Folding Machine. 
And the girls in your office will bless 
you for it! 


Little larger than a typewriter, the 
FH costs less—but folds far faster than 
anybody can by hand —double-folds 
letter sheets up to 5000 an hour, 


The FH can be set to do any folding 
job in less time than you can tune your 
r'V set. Simply slide two knobs along 
an inch scale to the widths of folds 

wanted. It's practicable, anybody in 
your office can use it—even you/ 


The FH is electrically driven, has 
semi-automatic feed. (Automatic 
feed optional at slight extra cost.) 
a Light and portable, it can be moved 
than a typewriter! easily and used anywhere. 
It makes eight different folds —in 
sheets from 3 by 3 inches to 14 by 8! 
inches, and will fold stapled sheets. 


In even small offices, the FH-quickly 
pays its way, and increases the output 
Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or send the coupon 
for a free illustrated booklet 





_— ‘ 
The larger FM, fully = 


automatic folds up to = Prrney-Bowes, INc 
19,000 sheets an hour 2134 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet on 


= PITNEY-BOWES Folding Machine to: 


@ Folding Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc originators 
of the postage meter 94 branch offices, 
with service in 259 cities in U.S. and Canada, 





An error in the selection of personne! 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances. 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a premium and daily becoming more 
of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved roo ae for se- 
lecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter- 
view,” these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc- 
tive, stable, loyal, and promotable. 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
immediately. 


Personnel selection forms are avail- 
able for executive, sales, aim and 
office or clerical personnel, 


Pree Booklet 


Send for this free il- 
lustrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec- 
tion procedures work. 
Included are a num- 
ber of helpful sugges- 
tions on personnel 
selection procedures. 
Please indicate 
whether you are in- 
terested in selection 
forma for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel, 


Lettow. FROM READERS 


Punched Tape Systems 
To the Editor: 


We are extremely interested in the 
progress of integrated data process- 
ing and punched tape systems 
AMERICAN BUSINESS has devoted con- 
siderable space to articles on this sub- 
ject, especially recently. 

It would be to our great advantage 
if we could obtain copies or reprints 
of these specific articles. Do you have 
such a service, in what quantities 
may we purchase, and at what price? 

I am thinking particularly of the 
article, “Punched Tapes Help Control 
Quality,” on page 10 of your Decem- 
ber issue. There was also quite an 
article some time ago covering the 
American Management Association 
convention in New York in February 
1954, dealing with this subject.—J. H 
RANSOM, Integrated Data Processing, 
Prie, Pa. 

Mr. RANSOM: We do not stock re- 
prints, but we do reprint articles on 
request. Due to the cost of preparing 
the copy for printing, it is not prac- 
tical to print less than 100—our 
minimum run, The cost depends on 
the quantity and size of the reprint. 
Naturally, the larger the run, the 
smaller the unit cost. For example, 
an average four-page reprint would 
cost $23.50 for 100 copies, but only 
$37.25 for 1,000 copies. 

Incidentally, we are planning to 
run an article on the punched-tape 
system in use at Acme Steel in a 
forthcoming issue. 


Singular or Plural? 


To the Editor: 

You goofed ... 'way back in April 
1954. The world goes on, but your 
plural verb with a singular subject 


shall live in the hearts of thousands 

See: “Proper Use of Music in Of- 
fices” in the article “10 Ways to Save 
Fatigue.” You say, “Popular and 
semiclassical music are best.” We 
agree that a string quartet would be 
disconcerting during a typing soiree 
With a tainted verb it would be 
unbearable. 

All we do is sit in our cubicle day 
after day, waiting for someone to 
make a boo-boo. We even read back 
issues of magazines in our constant 
search to frustrate mankind. We love 
our work one doesn’t have to 
send Christmas cards. No friends. 

We help take care of the CU News 
It is a little journalistic gem written 
in Egyptian—-we don’t believe in tak- 
ing chances..Jupby KLeEveR and 
JANICE KENTON. 

MISSES KLeEveR and KENTON: This 
is a matter for debate. Perhaps you 
would say: “Striped and spotted fish 
was swimming in the stream’? Keep 
trying girls. 


Office Procedure 


To the Editor: 

I have enjoyed the series of articles 
written by Harry L. Wylie which 
have appeared in AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
Perhaps he could give me the answers 
to three questions that have been 
puzzling me: How long should old 
records be retained; should papers be 
fastened in a file or filed loose in 
folders; and how often should bud- 
gets be revised?—-E. L. TetTrick, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


To the Editor: 


I will try to answer the questions 
Mr. Tetrick poses in his letter 

First, the retention period of old 
records will, to a great extent, depend 
upon the Statute of Limitations, both 
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Federal and State. Accounting rec- 
ords would depend upon the Statute 
of Limitations as well as income tax 
reguiations concerning their reten- 
tion. In other words, nothing of value 
should be destroyed until its legal 
use has passed. 

Secondly, the answer to whether 
papers should be fastened in a file or 
filed loose in folders obviously calls 
for a personal opinion. Due to the 
fact that it takes time to fasten 
papers in a file and remove them, I 
personally prefer the loose filing in 
folders. 

Third, the question you raise con- 
cerning budgets cannot be answered 
in any simple line or two. It would 
appear that after the budgets are 
prepared, progress reports should be 
developed showing commitments 
made against the budget. Obviously, 
the budget should be revised when- 
ever there has been a change in the 
basic conditions upon which the 
budget was developed.—Harry L. 
Wy ie, The Pure Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Distributors 


To the Editor: 


As you probably know, your publi- 
cation AMERICAN BUSINEsS is widely 
read in Canada. The section on “New 
Systems and Equipment” leads to 
many inquiries, and it occurred to me 
that considerable time and corre- 
spondence could be saved if it were 
possible to publish the name and ad- 
dress of the Canadian distributor of 
the product, as well as the United 
States distributor.—B. F. BraNnpow, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Ot- 
tawa, Canada, 

Mrs. BraNnnoow: Your suggestion is 
a good one. It would be difficult to 
carry it out, however, since this in- 


SORRY, BUT 
(LL HAVE TO 
CONTACT THE 
HOME OFFICE 
FOR THE 
INFORMATION. 


THE PRICES IN 
THIS CATALOG 
ARE OBSOLETE. 
SEE THE 
SEPARATE 
PRICE LIST... 
THE ONE 
MARKED (307%, 


1 CAN'T SHOW 
YOU CATALOG 
DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THAT MODEL. 
BUT WE'LL HAVE 
A NEW CATALOG 
IN Six 
MONTHS. 


Selling material 
stays up to date 
and in sequence 


———— 


When your salesmen and 
customers have Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Binders, you 
issue inexpensive, quickly printed 
sheets or supplements. These go into 
binders in the proper place, and Heinn- 
designed indexing helps every user 
keep tabs” on necessary facts 
The complete story can be vital to your 
operation. Find out how Heinn can help 
you cut sales correspondence, shorten 


sales-call time, reduce selling expense, 
and make a better impression on cus 
tomers. Ask for “Facts at Your Finger 


Be sure that your 
salesmen and deal 
ers have quick a 


formation is not readily available 
There is also the possibility that 


postal rules governing Second Class 
mailings might consider this reading 
matter as advertising if both the 
Canadian and United States distribu- 
tors were named 


Office Directory 


To the Editor: 


Where can we buy an “office direc- 
tory” for a small office building? This 
is an inside sign arrangement of suite 
numbers and names to guide the 
public.—Jerome L. Gripe, Jerome L. 
Gibe Products, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Mr. Gine: These can be purchased 
from many sources. Here are three 
you might investigate: 

A. C. Davenport & Son, Inc. 

311-D N. Des Plaines Street 

Chicago 6, Tl. 

Bankers & Merchants, Inc 

3229 N. Sheffield Avenue 

Chicago 13, Ill 

Acme Bulletin Company 

37 E. 12th Street 

New York 3, N. Y 
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cess to all the prod 
uct and policy facts 
a customer could 
want. Make it easy 
for the customer to 
buy and it be 


comes easy to sell! 


Representatives 
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city sTartTe 


OF TH 


Leaders in 1896... 


tips 


Please give us facts about 


Heinn's new copyrighted booklet 
that helps you select the correct basic 
binder and indexing 
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Fastest. To your right is the Olivetti 
“Electrosumma Duplex” Adding 
Machine, the fastest desk model 
adding-listing machine made. It not 
only cycles fastest, and has high 
speed rotary printing, it also has two 
registers. Each register can operate 
independently or in combination with 
the other. One register can be (sub-) 
totaled, and the resulting figure si- 
multaneously transferred to the other 
register, eliminating re-entries (for 
greater accuracy and still greater 
speed), permitting grand totals to 
accumulate, The 10-key keyboard, 
and double and triple zero keys, con- 
tribute to speed in making entries. 
Adds, subtracts with automatic 
credit balance, semi-automatically 
multiplies and divides. Capacity 
99,999,999,999.99. Other business- 
arithmetic machines by Olivetti are 
shown above, including the Olivetti 
Printing Calculator—so far ahead of 
its time that today, after 7 years of 
commercial production and use, it is 
atill the only fully automatic print- 
ing calculator on the market. Why 
not find out more about work-saving 
Olivetti machines? Use the coupon, 








Olivetti Corporation of America 
Dept. DW, 580 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, New York 
Gentlemen: I'd like to know more 
about these Olivetti machines: Duplex 
Adding Machine (| , Printing Cal- 
culator ( ), Automatic Carriage 
Printing Calculator ( , Adding Ma 
chine ( ). Without obligating me in 
any way, please let me have this in 
formation as soon as possible 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
STREET 


cIrry 
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Herman W. Steinkraus, president 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Cloud Wampler, president 
Carrier Corp 


A. ©. Thalacker, president 
Detrex Corp. 


Making Specialists Into Managers 


Many company executives, including those pictured here, 
started definite programs for broadening talented specialists 


HE president of a modern com- 

pany often seems to me to be like 
the ringmaster of a 3-ring circus,” 
says John L. McCaffery, president 
of International Harvester Com- 
pany. “We sit at our desks all day, 
while around us whiz and gyrate 
a vast number of special activities, 
some of which we only dimly under- 
stand. And for each of these activ- 
ities, there is a specialist.” 

This problem of overspecializa- 
tion is by no means confined to any 
one company or industry or locality. 
Louis Ruthenburg, chairman of 
Servel, Inc., reports he is becoming 


J. W. Alsdort, president 
Cory Corp. 
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By Marilyn French 


more and more impressed with the 
“weakness in American manage- 
ment that stems from too much 
specialized training and experience 
in proportion to generalized train- 
ing and experience ... At the upper 
levels we find too many men who 
have spent their formative years 
in specialized activity and who 
everlastingly see their broad ad- 
ministrative problems primarily 
through the eyes of an engineer, 
an accountant, a sales executive, a 
factory manager, or a lawyer.” 
Helping the specialists in busi- 
ness look outside and beyond their 


Lovis Ruthenburg, chairman 
Servel, Inc. 


own particular fields of endeavor 
so that they can get a better grasp 
of the over-all operation has pre- 
occupied many other chief execu- 
tives as well. The measures top men 
have adopted to help the specialist 
prepare for broader responsibilities 
are as varied as the types of spe- 
cialization. Successful devices cover 
all levels of management and range 
from complete programs of com- 
pany information to switch-hitting, 
job rotation, and “post mortems.” 

Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York, runs an umbrella-like 


Continued on page 31) 


A. M. Lewyt, president 
Lewy? Corp 














Credit Sales 


HE oil company famous for the 

“Economy Run” of automobile 
performance has proved in recent 
months that it also can do a good 
job of stretching mileage when it 
comes to its own internal operating 
procedures. 

The General Petroleum Corpora 
tion, sponsor of the annual Mobil 
gas Economy Run from Los An- 
geles to Sun Valley, Idaho, has 
worked out a system for handling 
credit sales with at least 40 per 
cent less effort than was required 
under older methods, 

General Petroleum is the western 


Incoming credit information is cleared through bank-proof machines ee at Gee. dain. o8 txciianl 
7 4 4 "0 0 0 é es 
which develop detailed control totals for balancing purposes later which market Mobilgas products 
nationally. The firm operates in an 
area where oil companies stand o1 
fall on consumer acceptance and 
usage of their credit purchase 
plans. 

In the West, oilmen look on the 
credit card as a sales tool. Percent- 
ages of credit to gross sales made 
by gas stations are higher out here 
than any place else in the country 

in some cases several times 
higher. On a peak day during a busy 
season, Mobilgas stations in the 
Western States are likely to make 
between 75,000 and 100,000 credit 
sales. Funneled into General Petro 
leum’s home offices in Los Angeles, 
this develops into a considerable 
volume of paper to be sorted and 
accounted for. 

In the course of processing—no 
matter what method is used—credit 
slips go through dozens of impor 
tant handling steps. All of these 
however, can be boiled down pretty 
well into two important work 

Accounts receivable ledgers (above) are now easy to maintain. Up to phases: 


50,000 punched cards can be processed daily on this machine (below) 














Handled With 40 Per Cent Less Effort 





General Petroleum customers now use timesaving punched- 


card credit checks instead of conventional credit cards 


1. Sorting the tickets according 
to customer. 

2. Totaling the tickets and send- 
ing out a statement once a month. 

For both of these key jobs, Gen- 
eral Petroleum executives reasoned, 
punched-card equipment was ideal- 
ly suited and especially designed. 
The solution which General Petro- 
leum’s marketing accounting people 
came up with after many months 
of study and trial was based on the 
use of International Business Ma- 
chine equipment backed up by a 
newly developed Addressograph 
machine, set up to meet a specific 
high-production situation. 

Probably the best way to begin 
an explanation of what the Mobil 
Credit Check is and what it does is 
to start with the customer’s point 
of view. Instead of the former con- 
ventional credit card, the customer 
now gets a book of 25 punched-card 
checks. Each check, in its original 
state, is the same size as a regular 
80-column IBM card, The check 
portion alone, which is detached 
and turned over to the gas station 
attendant, is sized for processing 
on IBM 51-column punched-card 
equipment. 

If he follows General Petroleum’s 
recommendations, the customer will 
leave his Credit Check Book in 
the glove compartment of his car 


< 


Punched cards, which serve as 
customer statements, are run 
off on tabulating machine with 
name and address printed, and 
with some information in code 


_ 


By use of microfilm, General 
Petroleum can keep credit rec- 
ords in one cabinet. Without 
microfilm, it would need files 
for 25 million credit checks 


By Benedict Kruse 


at all times. After his car has been 
serviced, the attendant, or the cus- 
tomer if he prefers, fills in spaces 
provided for purchased items and 
amounts, totals the check, signs it, 
and turns it over to the attendant. 
Purchase information entered on 
the stub is for customer's records. 

This is all there is to the trans- 
action from the customer's point of 
view. There is no waiting for the 
attendant to get and fill out a cum- 
bersome credit-book record. The 
attendant can complete this trans 
action in less time than he can han- 
dle a cash sale. The gas station 
operator’s work is also easier be- 
cause the company no longer has to 
issue lists of cards which have not 
been renewed. Formerly, if a sta- 
tion sold gas to a customer whose 
card was not valid, the sale was 
charged back. 

Credit Checks collected by a sta- 
tion operator are turned over to 
General Petroleum’s delivery driv- 
ers and honored at their face value 
The operator has special envelopes 
in which to package these checks 
listing values on the outside and 
sealing them. Neither the driver nor 
the branch out of which he operates 
is responsible for verifying check 
amounts. The envelope is left sealed 
for verification in General Petro- 


leum’'s home offices 











These envelopes of Credit Checks 
are grouped daily in each branch 
office and mailed to Los Angeles 
On receipt by the home office, they 
are sent to and opened by the de 
partment responsible for verifying 
the envelopes from individual sta- 
tions and also for setting up total 
balances against which subsequent 
billing operations must be tallied. 

Initial tallying is done on bank- 
proof machines. Producing a series 
of adding machine tapes as she 
works, the operator of each of these 
machines checks the figures for 
each Credit Check envelope. Then 
the checks are inserted into the 
machine which separates them into 
General Petroleum's 10 cycle bill- 
ing segments. The proof machines 
produce daily totals of the checks 
in each cycle segment, for credit 


tickets honored for affiliated oil 
companies and also daily grand 
totals. 

The proof department groups 


Credit Checks in batches of about 
500 cards, in cycle billing break 
downs, and attaches to each batch 
a corresponding proof tape. These 
card batches then go to the key 
punch department. 

The key-punch department as- 
signs a control number to each 
batch when the cards are turned 


(Continued on page 33) 



















OST users of dictating tools 

think of them primarily in 
connection with letters and corre- 
spondence. While this use is the 
most important, there are many 
other ways in which dictating de- 
vices can be used. 

However, since correspondence is 
the major assignment, let us see 
how the dictating machine can be 
used more effectively in this way. 

Harry Doniger, president of Mc- 
Gregor Sportswear, one of the larg- 
est firms in the sportswear field, 
has worked out this system: 

1. His secretary opens the mail 
and sorts papers into major groups. 

2. Harry leafs through the mail 
and pulls out papers he thinks may 
require top action, Items which 
only need initialing or referring to 
others without additional notations 
are marked immediately and tossed 
into his outgoing basket. This helps 


By Ray Josephs 


clear the desk pile and leaves him 
free to tackle the more important 
items, 

3. Instead of waiting, dictating 
memos on various items, or asking 
for data from others, he proceeds 
to dictate a draft of the answer to 
each incoming letter or report. If, 
for example, he lacks the required 
information, he leaves blank spaces 
for its insertion. But the first draft 
is done then and there, immediate- 
ly, while it is hot and fresh. 

4. All these drafts are written 
on green paper instead of the con- 
ventional white. To save waste of 
time and carbons, most are made 
with one copy only. By using green 
paper, Harry can tell at a glance 
which letters still have to be done, 
which are finished. 

Admittedly, the first drafts are 
extremely rough. But he finds that 
getting something down on paper 


helps crystallize his thoughts. More- 
over, if others have to work on the 
material, instead of having to call 
them in and talk at length, Harry 
can pass along the original letter 
plus his answering draft contain- 
ing his thoughts, with the blank 
spaces left for them to fill in. The 
next person handling the letter has 
the benefit of his thinking on the 
matter and his organization. 

5. As each note is dictated, Harry 
puts the original correspondence 
into a special holder which goes to 
his secretary with the dictation belt 
itself. His secretary attaches to the 
drafts any files or materials men- 
tioned in the copy when she re- 
turns the drafts. There is no need 
to call her in to tell her about these 
things. There is no waiting for her 
to answer his buzzer. While he is 
busy with his work, she can be com- 
pleting hers. Thus she has become 


Many executives could lighten their daily workload by making better use of dictating 
devices and by using some kind of a system in their dictation. This article offers numer- 
ous helpful suggestions, as well as telling how other executives handle their dictation 
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far more of an executive assistant 
than would be possible otherwise. 

6. This method of dictating an 
immediate draft of a letter, rather 
than sending out a series of memos, 
often eliminates several interme- 
diate steps. In other words, Harry 
Doniger jumps as far as possible 
toward the finished product rather 
than spending time on the in- 
between steps. While the final let- 
ter will undoubtedly be changed 
one or more times before it reaches 
completion, it thus represents a 
clearer, more direct, and better- 
thought-out result. 

Whenever you have any instruc- 
tions to give others, electronic dic- 
tating machines can save you time 
and effort. Instead of lifting the 
telephone receiver, pressing a buz- 
zer, or writing a longhand note, you 
just reach for your microphone. 
Through the use of a dictating 
machine you then talk to your asso- 
ciate, branch manager, salesman, 
or plant foreman as though he were 
right there with you. 

What you say can be transcribed 
and delivered as a memo, Or you 
can put the disk or belt into an 
envelope and mail it. Dictated re- 
minders to your secretary need not 
be transcribed. The machine is a 
handy way to tell her things with- 
out waiting for her to drop every- 
thing and come into your office and 
listen. 

Instead of hemming and hawing, 
the dictation method usually makes 
certain that you talk things out in 
as specific a fashion as possible. 
Yet get far better results with no 
chance of people misunderstand- 
ing what you have to say. You will 
find you will express yourself more 
clearly, in order to make the dic- 
tated instructions understandable. 

Since almost everything done in 
an office, factory, or business must 
be accomplished through a series 
of steps, dictating these steps in 
separate paragraphs helps you 
think the action out. 

If you are not sure of your in- 
structions, it is often smart to dic- 
tate them in a draft first—then 
alter them on paper. Frequently 
you will discover that once you 
have a rough draft before you, you 
can redictate another version of a 
letter far more clearly and more 
understandably than starting from 
scratch. 

Much of today’s outside business 
is done by telephone—important 
decisions, binding agreements, sub- 
stantial orders. The telephone is a 
convenient means of voice-to-voice 
contact over any distance. But it 
gives neither party a solid record 
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of commitments or promises. This 
hazard can be avoided by using 
your telephone with your dictating 
machine. Here are some ways it can 
be used: 

1. Most dictating machines have 
a telephone recorder. You flip a 
switch, the “beep” sound required 
by law begins, and every word 
spoken by both persons is clearly 
recorded. Although recorded con- 
versations caused a lot of discus- 
sion at the time of the McCarthy- 
Army hearings in Washington, the 
fact is that scores of businessmen 
use them constantly without the 
need for congressional hearings. 
They ha’ > become popular because 
both pa-ticipants in the conversa- 
tion are protected, and vital busi- 
ness is safeguarded against erro! 
or confusion. Orders can be written 
up directly from these records. 
Typewritten transcriptions can be 
used as written confirmations, Un- 
transcribed recordings can also be 
slipped into standard files for pos- 
sible further need. 














2. Another handy device for tying 
the telephone in with your dicta- 
tion is to dictate a letter to the 
person to whom you are talking 
while he’s on the other end of the 
line. It may take a moment or two 
longer than jotting notes, but it has 
these results: 

a. If the person has requested any 
material, he hears exactly what you 
are going to send him—and if any- 
thing is missing, he can ask for it 
then and there. 

b. When your secretary tran- 
scribes the note, she knows which 
files or additional data to dig out— 
she has her instructions right in the 
dictated material and fills it in. 

c. You also have a followup rec- 
ord and action memorandum. 

If the information requested is 
brief and to the point, you can send 
the letter out directly as tran- 
scribed, If it’s involved, you note 
instructions on the belt that it 
should be written in draft form, 
which you can then amplify and 
correct. 

One of the greatest advantages 
of this system is that if you were 
simply to scrawl out a memo to 
yourself, you might neglect to send 
out the letter in the press of inter- 
ruptions and telephone calls which 
fill a busy day. This way, when you 
hang up the telephone, the job is 
already under way. 

The listen-and-dictate method is 
also highly useful when someone 
telephones you about a subject on 
which files may not be immediately 
available. Explain that the papers 
are not on hand and that you are 
going to dictate the notes, correc- 
tions, and amplifications immedi- 
ately. By holding the telephone and 
microphone close together, your 
caller will be able to hear exactly 
what you say. He can be certain 
you have gotten it right, including 
spellings, names, involved facts, 
prices, and so on, Often your secre- 
tary can make the corrections on 
the original herself, or give it to an 
assistant for completion. All of this 
not only saves many minutes, but 
which is just as important, avoids 
the chance of error 

3. Another new telephone use of 
dictation is demonstrated by Austin 
Nichols, Brooklyn liquor whole- 
saler. It has just installed a spe- 
cial switchboard connected to nine 
recording machines. The firm's 60 
salesmen now telephone their or- 
ders through the switchboard—and 
where it originally took as long as 
30 minutes to place 9 separate cus- 
tomer orders, it now takes 3 min- 
utes. The firm feels it will save at 
least $8,000 annually in time alone, 
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plus giving better service to cus- 
tomers and salesmen. 

Dictating devices can also help 
speed up conferences and meetings. 
A large portion of meeting time is 
spent bringing members abreast of 
problems, and citing established 
policy or past experience. Time 
thus spent in review can be saved 
for doing other things. Best way 
of proceeding is as follows: 

1. Whoever is charged with or- 
ganizing the meeting first dictates 
questions and topics into written 
form, Some are directed to indi- 
viduals. “Will Jones think about 
this angle?” “Will Smith consider 
so-and-so?” 

2. Copies go to all participants 
in advance, 

3. When the session is called, re- 
search is on hand and ideas are 
formed, based on considered, rather 


than snap, judgment. Wasteful pre- 
liminaries are cut. Not only are 
conferences adjourned sooner, but 
resulting decisions are often much 
sounder, 

The dictating device can also be 
used right at the meeting. In my 
opinion, based on extensive experi- 
ence, recording everything can 
often be wasteful. A much better 
method is to have the chairman 
use the machine. Then, as points of 
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agreement are reached, he can dic- 
tate a memorandum of understand- 
ing or agreement right then and 
there in everyone’s presence. This 
works much better than having a 
secretary sit through proceedings. 
Moreover, it gives the conference 
leader a chance to keep the discus- 
sion from wandering. Frequently, 
by interrupting for this purpose 
and stating, “Now let’s get down to 
it... here are the points on which 
we agree,” the chairman helps crys- 
tallize the thoughts of everybody 
present. If there is a correction, 
that is also dictated. Soon after 
the meeting, everyone present can 
get a written record of the decisions 
and of subsequent action to be 
taken. 

In organizing ideas, jot down 
your notes, putting subheadings on 
these, and then dictate from the 





resultant material. This can help 
eliminate several drafts and move 
your ideas toward finality. You 
might have some material left over. 
Then dictate a series of “add notes,” 
so called, each in a separate para- 
graph. Cut these apart, staple them 
to the right places, organize every- 
thing in rough form, and then 
either give it to your secretary to 
retype, or, if it is considerably 
marked up, redictate it, re-editing 


as you go. The final result will 
emerge far more clearly, directly, 
and forcefully than through any 
other method. 

Here is another way of proceed- 
ing with ideas that are in an in- 
complete state. 

1. When an idea occurs—fact, 
phrase, or source—dictate a note 
about it. Have your secretary put 
these notes on separate sheets with 
an identifying symbol in the upper 
righthand corner. By fanning out 
the group of papers as you might 
a deck of cards, you can see each 
of the items without making a 
scramble for them on the desk 
pick out anything you need. 

2. If you are reading something 
you might want to use later, in- 
stead of making a note which you 
might find difficult to locate, dic- 
tate a more complete memo in 
only a minute or so additional time. 
Give the reference source, page 
number, and so on. Frequently the 
dictated note serves the full pur- 
pose and there is no need to refer 
to the original source. 

3. Keep folders on all major sub- 
jects in which you are interested, 
dictating additions from time to 
time, together with leads and ap- 
proaches which may be useful as 
is or to spark other ideas. Then 
when you are ready to tackle the 
subject—a new sales plan, an ad- 
vertising approach, an efficiency 
method for the office—there’s no 
need to flounder around. Usually 
the notes, cut apart and stapled 
into some semblance of order and 
then redictated in their most logical 
sequence in draft, put you several 
steps ahead on achieving the final 
result. 

Dictating while you travel is one 
of the best timesavers. Your reg- 
ular dictating machine of today is 
light enough to carry almost every- 
where. 

Here are some ways to use a 
dictating device while on the road: 

1. Take it with you and dictate 
letters and memorandums in your 
hotel room after you have finished 
calls, interviews, or research. 

2. Carry it in your car. Most ma- 
chines have boosters which enable 
you to use the dashboard as a power 
source. This idea has helped in- 
crease communications efficiency of 
many sales organizations. Many 
men on the road dictate their ma- 
terial as soon as they have made 
calls. When they come to the end 
of their day, they simply mail back 
the belts for transcription. The 
correspondence is mailed out if nec- 
essary, reports are heard by the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Sales Hit $5 Million 
In 4 Years 


Thirty-two-year-old Robert Deutsch took over 


a small business in 1950 and built it into a 


firm employing a total of 500 employees 


By Wells Norris 


OBERT Deutsch, at 32 years of 
age, is president of a company 
which grossed $5 million in 1954, 
but grossed only $300,000 just 4 
years ago. 

During the Christmas rush, just 
past, the Chicago office and factory 
were so busy keeping up with or- 
ders that the plant operated around 
the clock (three shifts), and the 
office operated from 8:30 in the 
morning until midnight (two 
shifts). 

The company is Dorothy Flicek 
Industries, Inc., which has several 
subsidiaries making strong use of 
the name “Crafthouse’-——a term 
that is expected to replace the name 
“Dorothy Flicek” eventually. 

Robert Deutsch joined the firm 
in 1947, just about a year after it 
was established in Chicago by Na 
than Dahlman and his wife—and 
was given Mrs. Dahlman’s maiden 
name. The product they manufac- 
tured was a lapel pin for ladies 
which could be decorated with se- 
quins bought separately. In 1950, 
Mr. Dahlman was killed in an 
automobile accident, and Robert 
Deutsch bought the company from 
his widow. 

He plunged headlong into the 
“do-it-yourself” market, centering 
his products in the field of women's 
fashions. A new field was opened 
up, one in which women could make 
their own earrings and beads; dec- 
orate collars, sweaters, blouses; and 
fashion their own accessories. A 
big Christmas business was also 
developed for make-it-yourself col- 
orful Christmas decorations. 

With its booming sales, the com- 
pany is suffering growing pains. It 
now has three locations in Chicago; 
three factories in Wisconsin; an 
office and warehouse in Hollywood, 
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Calif.; offices in New York; and an 
office and warehouse in Montreal, 
Canada, The total employment was 
up to about 900 people during the 
recent rush, but that figure is being 
reduced gradually and will level 
off to something slightiy under 500 

The Chicago factory is the com- 
pany’s largest, and employment 
here topped the 500 figure within 
the last few weeks. Located on the 
city’s Northwest Side, this plant 
has had no trouble attracting em- 
ployees. Mr. Deutsch said that a 
third shift could be announced, and 
100 women could be added over 
night. Except for the executive 
group, the personnel is almost en- 
tirely women—many of them are 
housewives from the surrounding 
neighborhoods 

Mr. Deutsch’s products are sold 
primarily to dime-store chains. To 
make sure clerks in these stores 
know how to demonstrate the prod 
ucts properly, a team of demon 
strators travels around from store 
to store. There are from 30 to 35 
permanent instructors in the group 
but this number also swells during 
seasonal peaks 

As Mr. Deutsch pointed out, his 
business has various peaks—not 
necessarily those occasioned by 
Christmas and other holidays. Since 
the peak periods vary with certain 
products, it has been possible to 
sidestep many of the extremely lov 
dips. For example, a popular item 
has been the rope necklace kit 
which includes all the components 
necessary for making such a neck 
lace. Mr. Deutsch does not expect 
this popularity to last, because ex 
perience has shown that women 
would rather pay $4.00 and pick 
out their own separate components 
than pay $1.50 for a kit that in 


Robert D. Deutsch is expanding the 
‘do-it-yourself"’ market for women 


cludes all components, Of course, 
with the various parts (for $4.00), 
the customer has more chance to 
use her own ideas in fashioning an 
accessory. 

The fads come and go in women's 
fashions, and that is why Mr. 
Deutsch has a design department 
working constantly to develop new 
items. When he heard that women 
were making accessories from fish- 
ing corks (covering them with se 
quins), he bought as many corks in 
2 months as were used by the entire 
fishing industry in a season. When 
these decorated corks lose their ap- 
peal, Mr. Deutsch expects to have 
another item on the market that 
will be just as popular 

His products have greatly in 
creased the consumption of items 
other than fishing corks. During the 
last 3 months of 1953, Crafthouse 
used 20,000 pounds of ',-inch 
straight pins, while the national 
consumption of these pins in 1952 
was only 5,000 pounds, Crafthouse 
also imports monthly about 10 tons 
of beads, 6 million rhinestones and 
fake pearls, and is largely responsi- 
ble for the burgeoning bead indus 
try near Frankfort, Germany 

These small items alone, of 
course, would probably be slow 
movers in a dime store, but Craft- 
house prints colorful packages to 
attract customers, and complete in 
structions are included with the 
packages. Many of the small items 
are packaged individually. Then, 
too, Crafthouse’s own demonstra- 
tors are around from time to time 
to see that the customer really 
understands how easy it is to make 
her own accessories. 

There is also a special crew of 
demonstrators who travel through- 
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HERE is a saying in office management that lays 

the groundwork for production control plans, name- 
ly, that “Volume of work may be uncontrollable, but 
the flow of work can be regulated.” Production cannot 
be controlled unless there is a willingness to study the 
flow, so that peaks and valleys are somewhat leveled. 
Erratic flow contributes to the waste of man-hours. 

Almost all offices are confronted by the problem of 
production control, either in one or both of its aspects; 
for example: (1) Productive effort of the employees, 
or (2) productive efficiency arising from job knowl- 
edge. It is obvious that there are many corollary fac- 
tors such as methods, equipment, working conditions, 
and supervision, In this article, attention is focused on 
only one aspect of control—-means of knowing what is 
being done and if it is being done within the time limits 
imposed by management. 

In the average office, management has no way of 
being sure that the work is being done unless some 
crisis arises which causes investigation. This condition 
probably gave rise to the title of an advertisement by 
an equipment manufacturing company: “Management 
by Crisis."’ 

Here are 10 relatively simple control devices: 


| Use CoLorep Tass or STAMPS (INK) TO DIFFER- 
@ ENTIATE WORK ASSIGNED WITHIN WEEKLY PERI- 
ops. A successful merchandising house, wanting some 
easy way to spot unfinished customers’ orders, affixed 
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This article is the fourth in a series of five 
articles which will appear in alternate issues 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


a colored tab to each order, using a different colored 
tab for each week. Then it was an easy matter for the 
department supervisor to spot work that had been 
carried over into a new production period. Less easily 
spotted, but still acceptable, is the use of colored ink 
in stamping orders, synchronizing the color to repre- 
sent different weeks (or days within the week) 


» HAVE ALL WorRK KEPT ON THE Desks. One of the 
¢ greatest contributors to the “lost papers’ situa- 
tion, delayed work, and production dodges is the desk 
drawer, “Out of sight, out of mind’’ is more than a 
saying. In an effort to measure, by observation, the 
work intake versus the work output, many companies 
are providing utility desks, restricting the use of desk 
drawers to personal items and materials used in the 
work. The actual orders, forms, and so forth, are kept 
in baskets on the desk and are stored in the office safe 
at night, so that any substantial work backlog is im- 
mediately discernible. It is an effective way to infor- 
mally gauge production and, at the same time, protect 
unfinished work from being misplaced or buried. 


IssuE WEEKLY UNFINISHED PRODUCTION REPORTS. 
3. Still another approach to the control of production 
is the weekly production report. Until management 
realizes the importance of using some form of control, 
the urge to check the productive level will be absent. 
An effective control can be established by reporting 
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on unfinished work. A weekly report furnishes such 
control data. One firm uses a report that shows: 


Work (defined by units) on hand—first of 
week 


Work received during week (units) 


Total 
Work units completed during week 
Work units carried over to next week 


If the work units carried over to the following week 
cover several previous weeks, the units are “aged” 
by indicating the number of weeks, as, 1 week, 2 weeks, 
3 weeks, and so forth, along with a brief explanation 
of the reasons for the delay. 


ANALYZE ALL REPORTS AND COMPUTE THE MAN- 
4. Hours REQUIRED TO PRocESS THEM. Very few 
companies actually know how many man-hours are 
required to produce various reports. The suggestion is 
to survey all regular and occasional reports, determine 
their point of origin, number of copies, distribution, 
retention, and use; also estimate the man-hours re- 
quired for their production. With the facts which this 
survey will provide, control over production can be 
effected by scheduling the reports for completion 
within the framework of available man-hours. A by- 
product of the survey will be the elimination of some 
reports, the cost of which is inconsistent with their 
end use, 


COMPUTE A PRODUCTION-INDEX RELATED TO MAN- 
5, Hours. This suggestion is somewhat more tech- 
nical. Stated as simply as possible, it is the monthly 
relation of available man-hours to the units of pro- 
duction by major routines. Man-hours directly or in- 
directly related to a routine such as customer-order 
routine, purchase-order routine, accounting routine 
(vouchers or cards punched in a mechanical system) 
are divided into the number of units produced in the 
routine. The index will be expressed in man-hours pet 
unit of production. 

Changes in the production index over several months 
of computation and comparison will indicate the neces- 
sity for further study and correction. For example, 
if the man-hour production index for the customer’s 
order shows that there has been a gradual increase 
from 3 to 4 man-hours an order during a 6-month 
period, it will indicate that man-hours have changed 
disproportionately to volume. This suggestion requires 
a little thought—do not pass it off too lightly. The 
mail-order industry has learned its value as a control 
device. 


Set Up A SYSTEM OF PRIORITIES FOR CERTAIN RE- 
@ PORTS. Too often, the production of reports and 
the handling of office details control the office rather 
than the office controlling the work. Unless a conscious 
effort is made to differentiate between statistical and 
control reports, both are turned loose in the office, 
competing with each other for their share of the man- 
hours, with the result that demands are compounded 
and pyramided. By assigning priority ratings, certain 
details can be delayed to a more convenient time, 
thereby releasing man-hours for important details. 
Employees do this informally, using their own judg- 
ment as to which comes first-——this suggestion for- 
malizes and directs the scheduling procedure so that 
control is possible. 
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7 Stupy EACH ROUTINE FOR THE FULLEST POSSIBLE 
@ APPLICATION OF MACHINE METHODS. Production 
control is easiest when the potential productivity limit 
is not geared directly to manual methods. Manual 
methods require a direct relationship to volume, where- 
as machine methods produce so high a margin of pro- 
ductive capacity that work can be increased without 
burdening the personnel. An increasing volume of work 
should not and will not produce a frenzy of effort if 
mechanical aids are available to streamline the flow 
of work. 


MAKE THE FULLEST Use OF SIMPLIFICATION 
e STUDIES TO REDUCE NONESSENTIAL DetaiLs, Only 
by the specialized study of methods and procedures in 
which all the employees participate, with emphasis on 
simplification, can the wastage of man-hours be re- 
duced. Work simplification is directed toward reduc- 
ing delays, bottlenecks, and movement of personnel in 
connection with their work. One Chicago company 
occupying several floors in the downtown section esti- 
mated that about 25 per cent of the clerical employees’ 
time was spent in waiting for elevators and interfloor 
movement. Better arrangement, use of mechanical con- 
veyors (where possible), and better scheduling of work 
reduced the lost time (nonproductive time), formerly 
spent in moving from place to place, materially. 
Work simplification is a specialized study in that it 
concentrates attention on those factors and influences 
which tend to delay and hinder work production. Too 
often, surveys on the improvement of work methods 
get sidetracked on corollary activities. In golf, it is 
said that one should “keep his eye on the ball.” The 
implication applies as well to any work simplification 
studies which are undertaken. 


9 STANDARDIZE MetTHops, Most office work lends 
¢ itself to standardization, if the difference between 
routine and special tasks is recognized. The “tail too 
often ways the dog.” The special and problem tasks 
assigned to a specific position set the pace; whereas, 
the repetitive segments of the job should be handled 
by a standard procedure which is set forth in a manual, 
and the special tasks requiring judgment and experi- 
ence should be segregated and assigned to specially 
trained personnel, This treatment has uncorked many 
a bottleneck. 


10 CONTROL THE FLOW oF WorkK. The greatest 
e single control in clerical man-hours rests on 
the willingness to control the flow of work, so that the 
demands for clerical output will be more equalized, 
instead of fluctuating between overloads and periods 
of idleness. If the volume of office work is reasonably 
steady, the problem is a simple one-—-namely, balanc- 
ing the number of man-hours and the amount of 
production necessary. 

Rarely will there be such even daily volume, Volume 
will fluctuate on a day-to-day basis. Instead of staffing 
the office to meet peak volume and attempting to jus- 
tify the personnel by “fill-in” tasks on low-volume 
days, régulate the flow of work so that the overburden 
of one period is carried over to periods when the de- 
mands are less. 

There are some types of business where competition 
and the pattern of customer ordering precludes this 
type of control. In most cases, however, prime tasks 
are not permitted to compete with less important tasks. 
Each are given their priority rating in the production 
schedule 
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New records controls system at CBS has enabled company to dispose of 67.2 per cent of all records, with 46.5 per 
cent being sold as wastepaper and 20.7 per cent transferred to low-cost storage. Savings amounted to over $41,000 


New Records System Saves Space, 
Equipment, and Cash 


Initial records audit at CBS showed that at least 30 per 
cent of files were unnecessary, but that figure increased 


By Albert H. Bryant 


HE phenomenal growth of the 

Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the resultant accumulation of 
paperwork was the natural conse- 
quence of the rapid expansion in 
recent years of its broadcasting 
and manufacturing activities. 

In New York City alone, more 
than 70 departments of CBS in 10 
different locations throughout the 
city were filing and storing 1,500 
different varieties of papers and 
records. The continuing and in- 
creasing accumulation of this ma- 
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terial presented serious problems 
in terms of the space, equipment, 
and costs required for these records. 
Not that CBS was unique in this 
respect. One of the penalties of 
doing business in our complex econ- 
omy is the tremendous load of 
paperwork carried by both large 
and small companies. 

We wanted to get out from under. 
Our decision was to obtain outside 
technical assistance to define the 
extent of our problem, guide us in 
taking remedial action, and leave 





us prepared to carry on by our- 
selves in the future. Therefore, we 
invited the nonprofit National Rec- 
ords Management Ccuncil, Inc., to 
conduct an audit of CBS record- 
keeping in office and in storage. 
Representatives of the National 
Records Management Council, un- 
der the direction of Arthur Barcan, 
vice president, examined CBS meth- 
ods of recordkeeping, over a 2-day 
period, and submitted an audit re- 
port. The audit evaluated the vol- 
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ume of records, as well as the file 
space and equipment, in the light 
of tested standards and translated 
the analysis into actual comparable 
dollar costs. 

The standards employed in the 
audit included: 

1. The volume of records in re- 
lation to the number of personnel. 

2. The dollar costs for records in 
office, storage, and on microfilm. 

3. The volume of space and equip- 
ment in relation to the volume of 
records. 

4. The ratio of turnover of rec- 
ords in comparable organizations. 

CBS management now had the 
necessary data on which to base a 
decision. We learned that our rec- 
ords included an estimated total of 
33 million pieces of paper in 11,323 
file drawers which occupied 20,000 
square feet of valuable floor space. 

The audit also showed that at 
least 30 per cent of our files were 
unnecessary——and itemized where 
savings might be achieved and how 
much they would be. Equally im- 
portant was the fact that a com- 
plete records management program 
could be installed in 12 weeks. In- 
cidentally, the audit did not inter- 
fege with our normal work rou- 
tines nor upset our personnel in 
any way. 

The actual installation resulted 
in savings of over $41,000, achieved 
through these procedures: 

A. The reduction of new equip- 
ment purchases valued at $7,000 to 
$8,000. 

B. The release of 171 steel filing 
cabinets at a replacement value of 
$15,389. 

C. The opening up of 6,309 square 
feet of space valued at $17,036 
annually. 

D. The sale of 1,000 metal trans- 
fer cases and 40 tons of waste- 
paper. 

The installation of recordkeeping 
controls involved the following 
steps: 

1. The physical inventory of over 
33 million pieces of paper in differ- 
ent locations. For each of the 1,500 
different types of records, the in- 
ventory noted the record title and 
description, indicated its location, 
and provided other significant data. 

2. An appraisal of the types of 
records for retention in the light 
of three basic considerations: 

a. Actual company usage. 

b. Comparable company prac- 
tices in retaining similar records. 

c. Existing Federal, State, and 
local regulations. 

The appraisal included special 
studies such as profiles of corre- 
spondence and analysis of series of 
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Records contro! card in the visible index file is key to system, since it indicates 
which records have been destroyed and where all other records are stored 





More than 20 per cent of CBS' records were moved So new records center with 
low-cost storage, and almost half of its records have been sold as wastepaper 


records. These studies identified and 
differentiated the policy material 
in executive correspondence from 
routine papers. This process elim 
inates the need for the annual time- 
consuming “weeding,” and prevents 
the loss of important documents 
amid the mass of everyday paper 
work. 

The appraisal consigned over 100 
drawers of Teletype messages to 
scrap by pointing out the tem 
porary nature of the records. At the 
same time, the study of program 
scripts indicated the need for se 
lective retention to replace the pre 


vious hit-or-miss retention policy. 

Today, only 32.8 per cent of all 
CBS records remain in offices; 20.7 
per cent have been removed to a 
new records center; and 46.5 per 
cent have been sold as wastepaper 
The inventory and analysis helped 
decide not only how long to keep 
records, but where to keep them. 
The permanent records-retention 
schedule automatically indicates 
how long each record should be 
kept. The retention period for each 
type of record was first discussed 
with the department 
heads and then cleared with legal, 


respective 
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financial, and other interested cor- 
porate executives. 

In the transfer and elimination 
of records, the basic tool for con- 
trols is the records control card. 
When records are transferred to the 
center, the cards serve as the in- 
dex. When records are destroyed, 
the cards so indicate. The records 
control cards are filed alphabetical- 
ly, by type of record within each 
department, in a visible card file. 
The visible index pinpoints the lo- 
cation of all records anywhere in 
the center, CBS personnel can look 
at the control card for each record 
and tell at a glance, for example, 
that 113-4-B3 locates a record in 
the third drawer from the bottom 
(3), in the second cabinet (B), sec- 
tion four (4), Room 113, Thus, it 
is now possible to maintain office 
records at a minimum while mak- 
ing maximum use of those stored 
in the records center. 








Two specially trained members of 
the staff continually maintain the 
controlled recordkeeping installa- 
tion. An operating manual aids 
them in systematically weeding out 
unused records, and in maintaining 
a continuous and controlled flow of 
business records from the high-cost 
office equipment to the lower-cost 
records center and, finally, to the 
wastepaper dealer. Utilization of 
new records storage methods cuts 
costs by increasing the volume of 
records stored per square foot and 
facilitates instant reference service 
to all records. 

NRMC training of CBS personnel 
included inventory, clearance, ref- 
erence analysis, and reference serv- 
ice, An operating manual, prepared 
by the Council, covers these points 
in detail. The manual also fully de- 
scribes the records center installa- 
tion, which was designed to house 
and service 3,725 cubic feet of rec- 
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Watch for the articles bearing this symbol . . . 


They are your guide to tested techniques for 
Cutting Your Business Costs by Increasing Efficiency 
Streamlining Your Office Operations 
Saving the Time of Your Administrative Staff 


Improving Employee Training 


These articles are part of a continuing report to the 
readers of AMERICAN BUSINESS on the most recent 
developments in the field of office work simplification. 











Albert H. Bryant 
is director of Of- 
fice Services, Co- 
lumbia Broad- 
casting System, 
Inc. He is respon- 
sible for Records 
Center, microfilm- 
ing, transporta- 
tion, program 
transcripts, records and script library, 
and related groups all servicing the 
company. He has been with CBS since 
it was founded in 1928, and prac- 
tically all of his 27 years have been 
spent in office service operations. 


ords, or over 7 million pieces of 
paper. 

We believe this scientific records 
program has provided the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System with 
something more than the initial 
$41,000 savings and the other meas- 
urable economies outlined here. It 
has given us a greater degree of 
control and security of our record- 
keeping. Moreover, it has made us 
more conscious that each paper @ 
create must be created for a pur- 
pose. Then, as that purpose is 
served and the need for that record 
diminishes, it is transferred from 
the office to low-cost storage space 
to make room for a new record 
with a new purpose. 

To present this bird’s-eye view 
of our controlled recordkeeping in- 
stallation, it has been necessary to 
gloss over the details and to high- 
light only the salient points of our 
program. 

Recordkeeping controls require 
more than wishful thinking. To 
achieve solid, lasting results, a com- 
pany project must result in a work- 
ing installation, not simply in a 
report containing suggestions and 
recommendations. 

In addition, the controls must be 
developed specifically for your com- 
pany. As a broadcasting company, 
we had problems peculiar to our 
industry—and to our own organiza- 
tion. Our controls evolved out of 
our own requirements. No “pack- 
aged” solution can substitute for a 
tailormade installation. 

Finally, controls must really be 
“built-in.”” A one-shot drive to cut 
down paperwork will, of course, 
benefit you—-but the benefit is as 
fleeting as a New Year's resolution. 
The controls must become an ac- 
tual, integrated part of your paper- 
work operations to insure continu- 
ing results. 
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Scottish workers at an American plant relax in the com 
pany cafeteria and enjoy their regular morning tea break 


This is a view of the Honeywell-Brown plant in Scotland, 
whose parent firm is Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 


American Industry in Scotland 


Twenty-four American firms, with 12,000 Scottish workers, 


make products ranging from drinking straws to machinery 


FTER having suffered three 

major economic catastrophes 
from her more than two centuries 
of close economic ties with Amer- 
ica, Scotland is now finding a sig- 
nificant part of her new economic 
salvation in a remarkable expan- 
sion of American industrial de- 
velopment in that storied country 
north of the Tweed. 

This revitalization of an econo- 
my, which has been periodically 
ravaged by depression, unemploy- 
ment, and the steady draining off 
of a large number of young, skilled, 
and semiskilled workers annually, 
is one in which farsighted Amcr- 
ican management is playing an im- 
portant—if not dominant—role. 

The Scots know well both Amer- 
ica and Americans. Their economic, 
as well as social, history has had 
many connections with this coun- 
try. Glasgow merchants built their 
city, their fortunes, and their pio- 
neer industries as a result of a 
virtual monopoly of the Virginia 
tobacco trade during the American 
colonial era. 

This period of spectacular growth 
and prosperity ended when the 
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By Herbert O. Brayer 


confiscations following the Revolu 
tionary War brought financial dis- 
aster not only to the tobacco trad- 
ers, but to the budding industry 
which the Glasgow merchants had 
developed to supply colonial needs 
and to fill their ship holds for the 
return voyage to the New World. 

In the years that followed the 
American Revolution, the Clyde- 
bank Scots rebuilt both their trade 
and industry, this time basing it on 
another of the slave-labor planta- 
tion occupations, the growing of 
cotton. By 1830, at least 200,000 
people were employed in the Scot- 
tish cotton industry. Scottish ves 
sels plied every cotton port from 
Charlestown to New Orleans; mil- 
lions were invested in the American 
traffic. Then came the Civil War 
the Union blockade of southern cot- 
ton shipping ports, and more con- 
fiscation. Scottish investors lost 
most of their investments, and as 
a result the cotton industry went 
virtually bankrupt. 

When the New York stock mar 
ket crashed in 1929, and was fol- 
lowed by prolonged depression 
both at home and abroad, Scot- 


tish-American economic relations 
suffered their third major disaster. 
Again investments were wiped out 
and Scottish factories, dependent on 
American raw materials as well as 
markets, closed, Failure, unemploy- 
ment, and the dole were Scotland's 
lot 

Now a new, dynamic, and en- 
tirely reversed situation has re- 
sulted in the investment of millions 
of dollars by American companies 
in Scotland, the founding of 24 new 
industries employing more than 
12,000 Scottish workers and utiliz- 
ing more than 2'% million square 
feet of factory space. Entirely 
new industrial communities, having 
scores of plants of the most mod- 
ern design and thousands of new 
homes, have been constructed to 
house workers and management. 

For the first time in many dec- 
ades, Scotland's most profitable ex- 
ports will not be her young, capable 
men or her whiskey. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of new products 
from fashionable dress patterns to 
heavy, earth-moving equipment 
are being produced daily in Amer- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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1. Never follow competition—blaze your 3. 


own frail. 


2. Never adopt a policy merely because 
it has been successful for some other 5. 


company. 


Keeping Meu ou “Sher 


Five Wrigley Policies 


Try to avoid peak and valley sales. 


4. Remember, it is the net that counts—not 


the gross. 


Have somebody in the organization act 


as “pin sticker.” 


“Toes 


Here are the principal reasons why Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 


pany can stay way out in front in its field year after year 


ECAUSE Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 

pany is one of America’s lead- 

ing advertisers, many people at- 

tribute the success of Wrigley to its 

hard-hitting and, at times, spectac- 
ular advertising. 

Without any doubt, advertising 
has played a leading role in bring- 
ing Wrigley brands to the best- 
seller category——and keeping them 
there. But successful as the adver- 
tising is, there’s much more to the 
Wrigley story than advertising. 

Philip K. Wrigley, soft-spoken 
son of the founder, who, in com- 
parison with his jovial father, 
seems almost timid, believes it is a 
mistake to pay too much attention 
to competition. He respects—but 
does not fear-—-his competitors. Al- 
though no other chewing gum man- 
ufacturer has attained the volume 
enjoyed by Wrigley, the company 
has never been inclined to fear com- 
petition, On the other hand, its 
business course is charted after 
much research, constant investiga- 
tion, intimate contact with cus- 
tomers, and endless search for the 
right way to do things. 

This company feels that it is a 
mistake to attempt to do something 
just because a competitor is doing 
it. Whatever the Wrigley people do, 
they do because they believe it is 
right for them. It would be foolish 
to attempt to copy the methods of 
others, they are convinced. It is 
better, in their opinion, to work 
out their own methods and follow 
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By Eugene Whitmore 


them, rather than to follow some 
other company, no matter how 
smart its people may seem. 

When chlorophyll was booming, 
Wrigley was urged by many people 
to add a chlorophyll item to its 
line. Wrigley decided against it, be- 
cause it believed that another 
product would simply dilute its 
efforts on its established products, 
the market for which is by no 
means saturated. Now that the 
chlorophyll boom has subsided to a 
degree, Wrigley believes it is better 
off than it would have been if it 
had rushed headlong into this fleld, 
just because others were bringing 
out chlorophyll products. 

The Wrigley organization be- 
lieves that while the company’s 
basic fundamental policies should 
work in any field, its methods of 
applying these policies are not nec- 
essarily the best for other busi- 
nesses. The problem is to employ 
methods which will succeed for 
Wrigley. These policies and meth- 
ods have been successful, and the 
company never relaxes its efforts 
to keep them that way. But the 
mistake is never made of getting 
the idea that they are perfect, and 
of not trying to improve them. Not 
especially interested in what other 
companies are doing, keymen here 
devote their thinking and planning 
to finding the method which best 
fits the needs of Wrigley. 

One of the surest ways to get 
a quick “no” from Mr. Wrigley is 


to introduce a plan alleged to bring 
a sudden and tremendous spurt in 
sales. He is not interested in 
schemes or plans, the purpose of 
which is to cause a sudden upward 
swing in chewing gum sales. His 
idea is to plan, to work, to adver- 
tise, and sell for the long pull, in- 
cluding a healthy but conservative 
annual growth. He believes that 
sudden spurts are likely to be fol- 
lowed by equally sudden slumps. 
It’s the long, steady climb that in- 
terests him, not the rocket-type 
burst of sales, to be followed by 
quick descent. Although this com- 
pany is by long odds the largest in 
its field, it is aware that this mar- 
ket dominance can lead members 
of the organization into an attitude 
of complacency, self-satisfaction, 
and smug belief that everything 
they do is right, and that nothing 
can threaten the Wrigley position. 
This story serves as an example: 
After much study and experi- 
ence, many experiments, as well as 
no end of soul-searching, a nearly 
“perfect” package may be devel- 
oped. “Now we have the best pack- 
age in the chewing gum industry,” 
those responsible for it may be- 
lieve, But new packaging ideas and 
developments are always possible 
and the company could wake up 
some day and find that someone 
else has gone way beyond. 
Another Wrigley story illustrates 
this idea that no job is ever com- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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T. Norman Mansell (left) discusses job assignment posted on Hadley peg 
board with Louis A. Montella, who is the company's supervising draftsman 


With 18 people in this small 
office, a foolproof system 
was needed to keep records 
in shape. The new system 
has produced a big 
increase in efficiency, 
without an increase 

in paperwork 


Foolproof System for Small Office 


By Richard Neumaier 


Systems Consultant, Philadelphia, Po 


UR business is different,” is a 

standard claim of practically 
every businessman. As far as office 
management is concerned, all busi- 
nesses have one thing in common: 
A desire to reduce office paperwork. 
How this common denominator also 
applies to an organization which 
has only one combination secretary- 
bookkeeper is the main purpose of 
this article. 

It is a well-known fact that big 
organizations save large sums of 
money through work simplification 
and better systems and procedures. 
But it was a challenge to help sim- 
plify the office operations of Archi- 
tect T. Norman Mansell, well- 
known Philadelphia designer of 
churches and schools. 

The office setup is simple. There 
are 15 draftsmen, a specification 
typist, an office boy, and the stenog- 
rapher-bookkeeper. The problem 
was one of keeping records of draft- 
ing time, expenses, and billing. 

It sounds very simple and it is 
very simple—but records were not 
kept systematically. Good archi- 
tects are also artists, and artists 
are also well known for not having 
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a methodical approach to the com- 
mon activities of business. What 
was needed was a foolproof, self- 
policing system of recordkeeping. 

The following system was put in 
operation to the satisfaction of the 
conscientious bookkeeper and the 
busy architect 

The supervising draftsman pre 
pares a job envelope for each new 
contract. This 9- by 12-inch white 
envelope has all the necessary 
spaces for recording the job de- 
scription, billing instructions, and 
expended drafting time charges. 
There are also columns for charge- 
able and nonchargeable expenses; 
accounts receivable bills and thei: 
payment; a progress checkoff 
dates for preliminary, final, and 
working drawings; and final ac- 
ceptance of the building. The en 
velope itself is the filing container 
for all of the supporting posting 
documents 

The supervising draftsman pre 
pares job time slips at the begin 
ning of the payroll week. The job 
time slips are shingled sheets laid 
over an assignment sheet and held 
in place by a pegboard. A job time 


slip is issued for each job in process 
to each draftsman working on it. As 
the assignment sheet is the carbon 
copy of all job time slips, it is pos- 
sible to check who is working on 
what job, or how many people are 
working on one project, or how 
many projects are assigned to one 
draftsman. 

Any new assignments during the 
week are entered the same day. 
The draftsmen enter the time ex- 
pended on the appropriate job time 
slip, and at the end of the week, 
the slips are collected and com 
puted by the bookkeeper. 

The payroll is prepared on a Had 
ley payroll pegboard setup. The job 
time slips are posted on the job en- 
velopes along with the expended 
charges to date. The job time slips 
are filed in the job envelopes. The 
cost-to-date totals serve the same 
purpose as a bar chart in indicating 
the progressive cost. 

All payments for expenditures 
are also entered on an accounts 
payable pegboard setup, providing 
a Checks and Distribution Journal 
in a single entry operation. This 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The businessmen whose experiences are told here believe 


that religion in their daily work has paid them dividends 


Religion tx Susiners 


ACK in 1924, a middle-aged 

man walked into a hotel near 
Nashville and rented a room for the 
sole purpose of having a conference 
with his Maker. He was a minor 
official in a shoe manufacturing 
concern. He spent the entire night 
asking Divine guidance on the de- 
cision, “Shall I stay with my pres- 
ent company, or can I serve You 
better by starting a shoe company 
of my own?” 

Out of that all-night vigil, Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation was born. 
It is now the fifth largest shoe man- 
ufacturing company out of more 
than 1,000 in the United States. The 
man who rose from his knees the 
next morning with what he believed 
was the right answer was J. F. 
Jarman, General Shoe’s founder. 
This action took a lot of faith, for 
it meant starting a precarious en- 
terprise on shoestring capital. 

Before his death in 1938, Mr. 
Jarman had built his “baby” into 
a $15-million corporation, Since 
then it has been continued by his 
son Maxey who, with his associates, 
has built it to its present volume of 
$130 million a year. 

Both Maxey Jarman and his 
father made prayer the guiding 
factor in their business operations 
and Christian principles their pol- 
icy in business management. Maxey 
opens his directors’ meetings with 
prayer, reads his Bible through 
once a year, and holds daily devo- 
tionals with his family. Instead of 
accepting the large estate his father 
left to him, he set it up as a foun- 
dation which distributes funds to 
foreign missions, Bible institutes, 
orphanages, and similar charities. 
liis employees enjoy benefits far 
above the average in his field, in- 
cluding a plen of guaranteed annual 
employment to those of 5 years or 
more of service. A few years ago, 
he shocked many corporation exec- 
utives by recommending to Con- 
gress that the present minimum 
wage law of 75 cents an hour be 
increased 5 cents an hour each 
year. 

In checking the role of America's 
industrial giants, you would be sur- 
prised at the number who have 
made faith and prayer a dominant 
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factor in their business affairs. 

One small business executive who 
made God his senior partner was 
John E. Edgerton, who for 30 
years was president of Lebanon 
Woolen Mills, Lebanon, Tenn. For 
10 years, he was president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Although his small mill was 
a great business success, he kept 
little money for himself and died a 
comparatively poor man. After 4 
years of operation, he sold his 
200 empleyees on the idea of hold- 
ing daily plant devotionals, with 
prayers and religious talks on com- 
pany time. Under this religious at- 
mosphere, the production of each 
worker increased 100 per cent. This 
devotional practice created wide 
comment because it was so differ- 
ent from the way a textile mill was 
supposed to function. 

And it did something to the work- 
ers. No labor organizer could get 
to first base organizing Mr. Ed- 
gerton’s employees. His Christian 
method of dealing with them con- 
vinced them that he would give 
them every possible benefit with- 
out pressure. His company had a 
50-50 profit-sharing plan between 
stockholders and workers, and he 
paid double the requirements of 
the Workman’s Compensation 
Law in monthly payments to dis- 
abled employees. Any employee 
with a grievance could walk into 
his office and talk it over with him. 
An associate of Mr. Edgerton says 
that he would frequently spend a 
whole night in prayer over business 
problems. 

Edward L. Wertheim is another 
business executive who has never 
tried to lay up much goods for 
himself, but has produced millions 
in human values. He is head of 
Wertheim Associates, a New York 
advertising agency. When Edward 
started his company, he had an 
idea that advertising could sell 
Christianity as well as automobiles 
or Ivory soap. Though he handles 
some profitable commercial ac- 
counts, he specializes in the pro- 
motion of religious causes. Many 
evangelists have scored great tri- 
umphs because Ed got behind their 
campaigns and helped sell them to 
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the masses. Many a radio preacher 
gets fan mail by the sackful in- 
stead of by the handful because Ed 
thought he had a message many 
worldly people ought to hear. 

His company did most of the 
work in raising the $27-million 
Restoration Fund of the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A. When a 
Methodist hospital needed to sell 
itself to the public, he worked up a 
Better Baby Contest which he pro- 
moted through newspapers, maga- 
zines, and TV. His company played 
a prominent part .in promoting the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible and getting so many millions 
of its copies sold. Knowing how 
eagerly the American children “‘de- 
vour” comic books, he worked for 
2 years bringing out two paper- 
bound volumes of Picture Stories 
of the Bible, with Bible incidents 
told in comic book style. 

It would be interesting to know 
how many worthy causes Ed has 
promoted without compensation, 
just for the love of making the 
world a better place in which to 
live. Not long ago he worked up a 
series of antiprofanity posters car- 
rying such readings as “Swearing 
Is Lip Filth,” “Profanity Is the 
Crutch of Conversational Cripples.”’ 
These posters have been ordered 
by YMCA organizations and com- 
manders of Navy ships all over the 
world. 

Among the knights and ladies of 
free enterprise, one executive who 
has made the Golden Rule a guid- 
ing policy is Mrs. Ruth Kerr, presi- 
dent of Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. In her 
office she has a well-thumbed Bible 
and religious paintings on her walls. 
She gives a dime out of each dollar 
to the Lord, and says God is her 
senior partner. Her employees feel 
the impact of her religious princi- 
ples, and the company is never 
bothered with strikes. 

For many years the Kerr organ- 
ization slipped tithing leaflets in 
every case of fruit jars shipped out. 
More recently, it has offered free 
tithing pamphlets to any evangel- 
ical Christian minister or Sunday 
school superintendent who will 
agree to give a talk on tithing be- 
fore distributing the leaflets. 
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Famous 
the world over 


for instant answers — 
automatically accurate ! 





COMPTOMETER 


Adding-Calculating 
Machines 


More and more, businesses everywhere are counting on 
Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines. . to speed figure 
work. . . to cut profit-wasting time and costs. 


Direct action gives instant answers. Three-way control 
prevents errors--signals the operator by sight, sound, 
touch. Floating touch speeds work, dual-action gives you 
two machines in one Call your Comptometer representative, 
or fill out and return the coupon below. 


COMPTOMETER ADDING- 
CALCULATING MACHINES : 
are made only by Felt & FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
1717 WN. Paulina St, 
Chicago 22, I! Offices in 1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Itlinois 
principal U.S. cities and Please send me, without obligation or 


ost, complete information about the 
throughout the world world-far 


s COMPTOMETER ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Nome 

i. npany 

Addr 


‘ani. 
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For your 
Y sales meetings 
VY sales conventions 
Y sales training 


OW TO SELL QUALITY 


a 16 mm sound movie based on 
the best selling booklet, ‘‘How to 
Sell Quality” by J. C. Aspley 











produced for and distributed by 


To make a superior product or offer a superior 
service is one thing. To make salesmen or 
dealers conscious of the importance of quality 
and the sales opportunities it offers them is 
something else again. The purpose of this pic- 
ture is to make the entire organization quality- 
conscious. In addition it offers to men who sell 
time-tested techniques, based on simple 
arithmetic, which will help any sales- 
man, no matter what he is selling, to close 
more quality business. The film is based on the 
best-selling booklet, “How to Sell Quality,” 
by J. C. Aspley. More than a quarter of a 
million copies of this booklet have been sold. 
Many sales executives regard it as the finest 


aid for salesmen ever written. 





HOW TO RENT A PRINT OF 


Write, wire, or telephone, giv- 1 
ing us date you want to show : 
HOW TO SELL QUALITY and . 
approximate number of people I 
who will attend. The rental 
charge is $1.00 per person; : 
' 
' 
i 
| 
' 
i 





$40.00 minimum for each show- Individual 


ing—plus transportation costs 
of film. 


Company 
Street 


City 


We expect an audience of 


The film shows Dan, a frustrated salesman, 
crying on his sales manager’s shoulder. He is 
ready to quit unless the company reduces its 
prices to meet competition. Dan is shown that 
his trouble, in not getting orders, is not price 
but his own failure to sell quality effectively. 
In a sequence of eye-opening experiences, Dan 
observes topflight salesmen of quality prod- 
ucts and services in action. He convinces him- 
self (as your salesmen will when they see this 
movie) that selling quality is the answer to 
price competition and the best way to build a 
future in selling. “How to Sell Quality” is a 
16mm., black-and-white sound film. Running 
time is approximately 26 minutes. It was pro- 
duced by The Jam Handy Organization in 
Detroit, Michigan. 


* THE DARTNELL CORP.—4660 Ravenswood Ave.--Chicago 40, Ill 
Gentlemen: We want to apply for rental of your 16mm. sound movie, 
HOW TO SELL QUALITY on (date) 
persons and understand the rental charge 
will be $1.00 per person; $40.00 minimum charge for each showing, plus 


transportation costs. 


Title 


Zone State 





HOW TO SELL QUALITY 


He a nen mee eee rae ee ee 


comme mee see eee eeeeseseesceccsaecanscod 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION © 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 








Solar'’s president, Edmund T. Price, finds time to repair clocks in his home 


basement workshop, and his interests also include photography and painting 


Hobby Exhibit Builds Morale 


Solar Aircraft's president has sponsored a craftsmanship 





Employees and children take part in 
the contest; these people had entries 


contest for employees and families for the last 18 years 


For 18 years Edmund T. Price, 
president and general manager 
of Sclar Aircraft Company, has 
sponsored a Craftsmanship Contest 
among Solar employees and their 
families, The 1954 competition at- 
tracted 177 entries, 96 from the 
San Diego plant, and 81 from Des 
Moines. 

A “depression-born baby,” the 
the idea of a hobby exhibit sprang 
from Mr. Price’s own spare time 
activities. In his home basement, 
complete with lathe and drill press, 
he frequently repairs clocks which 
he buys just for the fun of repair- 
ing them. Another of his favorite 
hobbies is photography. Mr. Price 
has also kept up the fine stamp 
collection he inherited from his 
father, and he has a collection of 
first editions, His landscapes, done 
in oil, qualified him for member- 
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By Helen Waterman 


ship in the Business Men’s Art As- 
sociation; and he has served as 
president of the San Diego Fine 
Arts Gallery. 

Despite the pull of civic and busi- 
ness affairs (he is currently vice 
president of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences, regional vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and trustee 
of California Western University), 
Mr. Price continues to take a close 
personal interest in each year’s 
contest. 

He personally provides the prizes. 
A silver plaque, shaped like a 
shield and inscribed, “For Perfec- 
tion of Craftsmanship With an 
Ideal to Beauty,” goes along with 
$25 to the winner in each of five 
divisions in both plants. Second and 
third prizes of cash and a certificate 
also are awarded for needlework, 


ceramics, fine arts, photography, 
and for products of machine o1 
hand tools. 

The major awards are made pub- 
licly. Photographs of the winning 
entries and their creators appear 
in the company’s publication. No- 
body seems to worry if the super- 
visor or the department head’s wife 
happens to lose out to the stock 
clerk’s daughter. Everybody en- 
joyed the joke when, for 4 years 
running, Solar’s photography de- 
partment couldn’t get to first base 

some amateur walked away with 
the prize every time and the pro- 
fessionals did not even rate an hon- 
orable mention. 

Judges chosen have no connection 
with Solar. For the 1954 contest 
in Des Moines, judges were chosen 
from the Art Center, Iowa State 
College, and the art department of 
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in 1954. Winner (center) holds his 
entry, along with other contestants 


the public schools. Entries drew 
much interest during the several 
days they were displayed in the 
office building lobby. In previous 
years, Des Moines exhibits had been 
assembled at the plant and, after 
a brief showing, moved to the Art 
Center. This resulted in their being 
seen less by company personnel and 
more by the general public. San 
Diego entries have always been dis- 
played in the plant where em- 
ployees might browse among them 
during the lunch hour. 

Attendance at the showing goes 
by fits and starts, just as there is 
a wide variance from year to year 
in the quality and quantity of en- 
tries. Balloting by the employees 
is under consideration, in spite of 
the fact that popular vote on mat- 
ters of art often completely dis- 
agrees with the judgment of ex- 
perts. Quite a few workers in both 
plants have professional art back- 
grounds, and interest might be 
aroused in seeing how popular opin- 
ion ties in with the verdict of the 
judges. 

Entries have ranged from racing 
cars and fairly sizable boats to deli- 
cate jewelry work. A runner-up in 
1954 was a ceramic flower vase 
shaped like a rolling pin. Each 
year’s judges feel the exhibit will 
be a “snap” to judge. Yet, several 
hours after the judging starts, they 
are still arguing over the respec- 
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Contest judging teams vary each year, but in 1954, the judges included a club 
president, arts gallery director, publications head, and principal of school 


tive merits of artistry and skill. 
Which should count for more—the 
intricate design of a lamp that took 
hours to make, or the clean, pleas- 
ing lines of a simple bowl? 

Since many women submit ce 
ramics, and unfinished statues and 
vases are available for decorating, 
the question arose as to what con- 
stituted original work. Entry blanks 
now require certification that the 
entry is wholly the work of the 
contestant and that it was made 
within the current year. 

In general, the rules have re- 
mained the same, despite Solar’s 
growth from one small plant to 
two of the Nation’s leading pro- 
ducers of turbojet and piston air- 
craft engine components. There was 
one change made in 1954, when the 
annual show was shifted from July 
to late October to correspond with 
the “birthday” of the company 

Another idea was tried out when 
the Des Moines plant entered the 
picture in 1942, and the contest was 
held in that plant. It was decided 
to add a separate division for the 
children of employees, so that the 
youngsters could compete among 
themselves. The experiment was 
dropped when first prize went to 
the grownup “son of an employee 
whose dad was then over 70! 

The only cost to Solar is the time 
spent by people who assist in 
mounting the show, usually the in 


dustrial relations staff, That de- 
partment also gets out the entry 
blanks and publicity. Each entrant 
is responsible for delivering and 
taking home his own exhibit. No 
insurance is carried; and, except 
for a doily that somehow got mixed 
up with the wrappings last year, 
there have been no losses. 

While the number of employees 
competing is smaller proportion- 
ally now than in the early years, 
and though other recreational fea- 
tures——such as bowling——now rouse 
more departmental rivalry, the 
recognition of creative ability re- 
mains a morale-building factor. 
The present Camera Club in the 
San Diego plant had its roots in 
the annual competition, where pho- 
tography has always been one of 
the most popular divisions. 

Mr. Price believes in the well- 
rounded life. No _ profit motive 
prompted him when, during World 
War II, he began bringing down 
loan exhibits from the Fine Arts 
Gallery to hang in the company 
cafeteria. Maybe in this era of mass 
production, when skilled workmen 
have seen painstakingly learned 
trades split up into subassemblies 
which their high-school daughters 
can handle, he gives much more 
than the cash award and the silver 
plaque that hangs proudly in many 
homes, in honoring “craftsmanship 
with an ideal to beauty.” 
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Get full figuring “AUTOMATION with 


New MONRO:MATIC 


Still Another 
New MONROE! 


Here’s another completely new Monroe—the very latest 





in fully automatic calculators. 

Take zeros for example, or decimals, just two of the 
many exclusive automatic features of the new Monroe 
Simplex 8N. Both flow automatically! Or, simply touch 
a single key to square a number automatically! Multi- 
plication, division, addition, and subtraction...all your 
figuring work is turned out easily and with lightning speed, 
because it’s done automatically, And, after each problem 
the carriage automatically positions itself for the next one! 


Yet, the Monroe Simplex 8N is simplicity itself. Its 
single keyboard means more figures can be set with less 
motion. Cuts hours of figuring time to minutes. And with 
Automation doing most of the work, the operator by- 
passes hundreds of extra steps and intermediate operations. 

Your Man from Monroe will explain how to get the most 
out of Automation. Let him show you how this new 8 
Monro* Matic flies through your figure work. He’s listed 
in your local classified telephone dire tory. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Small Office 


(Continued from page 23) 


reduces the workload and elimi- 
nates possible errors. The payments 
are also recorded on the job en- 
velopes in their respective columns 
for chargeable and nonchargeable 
expenses. 

The bills are prepared from the 
information on the job envelopes, 
and the documentation filed inside. 
The accounts receivable amounts 
and their payments are posted on 
the outside of the envelope. Thus 
the envelopes act as the accounts 
receivable ledger. 

Simple—and _ foolproof—accord- 
ing to Mr. Mansell, and immensely 
satisfactory. There is no increase 
in paperwork, but there is a definite 
increase in office efficiency, based 
on a better checkup of activities 
and accurate details for charging. 





Executives’ 
Vacations 


VERWORKED business execu- 

tives who never find time for 
vacations seem to be more com- 
mon in American industry than 
they are in popular myth, a recent 
American Management Association 
survey of corporate vacation poli- 
cies and practices indicates. 

In contrast to the popular pic- 
ture of the vice president who only 
drops in at the office on the way 
from Florida to Maine, 15 per cent 
of the companies covered in the 
survey reported that they had a 
hard time getting their manage- 
ment personnel to take long enough 
vacations, especially when the de- 
cision was left up to the individual. 
Many executives, one firm com- 
plained, “hang on to the breaking 
point.” 

The survey, conducted by the as- 
sociation’s Management Informa- 
tion Service, dealt with formal 
plans and informal practices in re- 
lation to vacations for executive 
and other salaried employees in 70 
companies in various parts of the 
country. The companies that re- 
plied range in size from 3,000 to 
more than 50,000 employees; they 
represented a variety of businesses, 
including utilities and banks. 
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Making Specialists 


Into Managers 


(Continued from page 9) 


program which begins with 200 top 
management people known as The 
Cabinet. In September, this Cabinet 
marked its 85th meeting with the 
usual dinner, reports on business 
operations, and short talks by man- 
agement men on engineering. Pre- 
vious meetings have covered inter- 
national sales; advertising and sales 
promotion; manufacturing labora- 
tory, machinery, and systems divi- 
sion; electronic computing; public 
relations; and long- and _ short- 
range financing programs. 

President Cloud Wampler pre- 
sides at these monthly meetings 
where heads of divisions, subdivi- 
sions, and major departments, along 
with key staff members, hear the 
same reports that were made to the 
directors at the monthly board 
meeting. Each Cabinet member re- 
ceives a copy of the financial report 
given to the directors, and the re- 
port is discussed freely, with ques- 
tions from the floor being answered 
by the comptroller. The president's 
report and the presentation of gen- 
eral business conditions are also 
open to questioning. Carrier is 
proud that although confidential 
material is given in Mr. Wampler’s 
report, the confidence has never 
been broken in the more than a 
decade of The Cabinet's existence. 

Another link in the company’s 
communication chain is the Ex- 
panded Cabinet, which includes all 
management people in its plants 
and offices—-a total of about 1,000 
employees from foremen up. This 
group meets semiannually for din- 
ner at a downtown hotel and re- 
ceives facts on the financial picture, 
short- and long-range sales out- 
looks, general business conditions, 
production forecasts, and other 
company business. 

Going still further, Carrier in- 
stituted a project for employees be- 
low the management level so they 
can learn about their company and 
American business in general. The 
Carrier Institute of Business con- 
ducts 13-week terms and limits at- 
tendance to 220 employees, 110 in 
the beginning course and 110 who 
have advanced to the second course. 
These people meet once a week on 
their own time to hear a talk on an 
important economic or social sub- 
ject. Speakers are Carrier execu- 


tives and a small number of im- 
portant people from the outside, 
like Charles E. Wilson, George So- 
kolsy, and David Lilienthal. After 
the speech of the evening, the stu- 
dents form small discussion groups 
headed by junior executives. High 
points of these discussions are 
passed on to top management with 
no names mentioned. More than 
half of the 1,500 men and women 
who have taken the Institute 
courses have subsequently been 
promoted, 

Besides keeping the over-all pic- 
ture in plain view, this wide dissem- 
ination of information has brought 
many other benefits to Carrier, not 
the least of which is that it short- 
circuits the “grapevine” with facts. 
And top management goes on rec- 
ord as believing that the views of 
the employees expressed in these 
open discussions have helped to 
chart the company’s course. Mr. 
Wampler feels that “more flows up 
than down” and that the employees, 
being members of the team, main- 
tain a high degree of morale and 
show a deep sense of loyalty. 

An equally comprehensive pro- 
gram to acquaint its people with 
all phases of the business has been 
launched at Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn, President 
Herman W. Steinkraus explains 
that the aim is to make a capable 
man a Jack-of-all-trades instead of 
a specialist. 

To accomplish this objective, 
two-way channels of information 
have been set up at all supervision 
levels. The President’s Cabinet, 
composed of officers, general super- 
intendents, divisional superintend- 
ents, and other supervisors and 
technical men, meets monthly to 
review the previous month's opera- 
tion. This Cabinet hears reports on 
ways and means to improve opera- 
tions and methods for greater effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Company officials also meet with 
managers and other top-level super- 
visors. Once a month, this Senior 
Council gets together to discuss 
operating, cost, and planning prob- 
lems. Committees are appointed to 
study these problems and suggest 
remedies, Next in line, a Junior 
Council of 16 intermediate-level 
managers and supervisors studies 
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problems related more to opera- 
tions than to policy matters. In 
order to give more employees a 
chance to serve on the Council, four 
members are replaced each 6 
months. 

Young men in junior-level su- 
pervisory assignments who show 
promise belong to the Brass Tacks 
Club, Top- or middle-level manage- 
ment men are invited to attend 
these monthly meetings and discuss 
the organization and functions of 
their division or department. This 
concentrated training in company 
fundamentals is designed to better 
equip each man for his future 
growth, 

Job rotation, transfers to differ- 
ent plants, and assignments outside 
the specialist’s field round out the 
executive development program at 
Bridgeport Brass. In addition, these 
employees are encouraged to at- 
tend business and professional asso- 
ciation seminars, conventions, and 
workshops, and to take part in 
community affairs. Mr, Steinkraus 
is considering sending some em- 
ployees to one of the executive de- 
velopment schools sponsored by va- 
rious universities. 

Finally, officers are encouraged 
to help their immediate subordi- 
nates who show promise to develop 
into well-rounded, top-level ma- 
terial, Officials are asked to give 
these assistants more responsibility, 
to coach them, and to let them deal 
with a cross section of key people, 
from both inside and outside the 
company. 

At Lewyt Corporation, Brooklyn, 
switch-hitting is employed, but the 
aim is the same—to blend its spe- 
clalists into a team with an over-all 
view of the company’s goals. For 
example, the director of personnel 
and industrial relations is also in 
charge of patents. The treasurer is 
in charge of all warehousing, stock- 
rooms, traffic, shipping, and receiv- 
ing. Although the vice president in 
charge of manufacturing has sole 
responsibility for all manufactur- 
ing, he must also concern himself 
with phases of consumer relations. 

A. M. Lewyt, the founder and 
president, explains, “These duties 
are not inherited as organizational 
accidents, but are part of a studied 
system of having executives take 
part in the type of activities which 
would put them outside the pre- 
scribed fences of their departmental 
lines.” 

While A. O, Thalacker, president 
of the Detrex Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., concedes that “a need for 
specialization will always exist,”’ he 
sees one of the major problems as 
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“the selection of qualified execu- 
tives to execute assignments flexible 
in nature—men with vision and 
understanding who can take mul- 
tiple responsibilities and direct 
their operations in a manner that 
will develop an esprit de corps con- 
ducive to corporate growth.” 

To this end, Detrex has set up a 
management communication sys- 
tem, in which top men hold weekly 
meetings. “This policy board has 
been effective in relating over-all 
plans and problems to all of its 
management.” 

Another supporter of committees 
as a means of fostering teamwork 
is R. O. Huffman, president of the 
Drexel Furniture Company, Drexel, 
N. C. He has formed two com- 
mittees: (1) The executive com- 
mittee—the chairman of the board, 
president, and three vice presidents 
(merchandising, production, and 
finance) ; and (2) the planning com- 
mittee—the president, the same 
three vice presidents previously 
mentioned, and the vice president 
for sales. The executive committee 
is used as a meeting ground where 
ideas may be exchanged and opin- 
ions expressed on proposed matters 
of operations. “It is our experi- 
ence,” reports Mr. Huffman, “that 
when these three operating vice 
presidents come up with a unan- 
imous opinion on some project, it 
is a correct and sound one.” 

In Chicago, Cory Corporation has 
recently developed an Executive 
Control Committee of men in pro- 
duction, administration, and sales 
at its four separate operating divi- 
sions and two separate subsidiary 
corporations. President J. W. Als- 
dorf believes that this management 
committee will become “increasing- 
ly more important to our company 
as our growth pattern and diversi- 
fication plans continue and expand. 
We are quite pleased at the way 
the group has gotten a better un- 
derstanding of the over-all corpora- 
tion problems and policies, and how 
we are getting better cooperation 
and coordination as a result be- 
tween our divisions and _ subsidi- 
aries. Realistically, this has been 
the best coordination program we 
have ever developed, and it is our 
plan to continue this and even 
broaden its functions.” 

Various kinds of meetings also 
serve the purpose at Burton-Dixie 
Corporation, Chicago. In order to 
acquaint the specialists with the 
broad problems of the business, 
President John Sevcik invites them 
to all meetings and they receive all 
bulletins which concern the basic 
policies of the business. Somewhat 


along the lines of a “post mortem,” 
upon completion of any project, 
these same specialists are called in 
with the others to evaluate what 
has been accomplished and why. 

At Marshall Field & Company, 
famed Chicago retail store, Garret 
L. Bergen, vice president and as- 
sistant to the general manager, be- 
lieves that a favorable “climate” 
must exist at the top in any busi- 
ness that wants to develop all-round 
managers rather than specialists. 
Some of Field’s policies for execu- 
tive development are: 

1. To delegate responsibility as 
far down the line as possible, put- 
ting each department head in the 
position of a small businessman 
in business for himself, subject to 
over-all policies and a certain, but 
limited, amount of controls. 

2. To consult employees at all 
levels about changes that concern 
them before changes are made so 
that they can participate in deci- 
sion-making on more of the general 
problems. 

3. To transfer and promote gen- 
eral managerial ability from one 
operation to another, believing that 
management skill, once identified 
and acquired, can be applied to a 
wide range of problems. 

4. To have several executives 
appraise an individual's potential, 
so that his future is not determined 
by his immediate supervisor alone 
nor based on his specific perform- 
ance in one specific job. 

In addition, Field’s holds that, 
since people learn best when they 
are faced with problems, planned 
exposure of people to problem sit- 
uations is an important key to de- 
velopment. Field’s tries to fill all 
possible vacancies in other than be- 
ginning jobs by promoting quali- 
fied employees. Sometimes, when 
a man’s job does not offer enough 
outlet for his development and no 
immediate promotion looms, he is 
given an assignment or project out- 
side his special field to help him 
grow. As Mr. Bergen sums it up, 
“Executive development takes time 
and patience. The whole program 
is really not a program at all—it 
is an attitude, a genuine concern 
for helping every employee to de- 
velop as fully as his abilities and 
capabilities permit.” 

Servel has used several methods, 
including committees, to broaden 
the sights of management men. Mr. 
Ruthenburg reports, “At the sec- 
ondary echelon of management, we 
try to correct the too-specialized 
viewpoint by forming an operating 
committee of the several vice presi- 
dents responsible for functions of 
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the business. This committee meets 
with top management frequently 
enough to discuss all matters of 
company policy—to hear the views 
of their colleagues and of top man- 
agement, and to assume joint re- 
sponsibility for policy decisions. 
“These men in turn follow the 
same pattern with their immediate 
subordinates. At one time, this pro- 


cedure terminated only in depart- 
mental meetings held at regular 
intervals by shop foremen with the 
employees of their departments.”’ 
Seemingly, the struggle against 
overspecialization is never won. To 
avoid a narrow outlook once a spe- 
cialist has reached a top spot, Mr. 
Ruthenburg advocates that he “‘de- 
vote an appreciable part of his time 


to work on trade association com- 
mittees, committees of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, and of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. He should 
honestly appraise his own ‘special- 
itis’ and plan his reading and study 
program to develop the balanced, 
objective viewpoint held by the 
“generalist.’ "’ 





Credit Sales Handled With 
40 Per Cent Less Effort 


(Continued from page 11) 


over to a key-punch operator. The 
operator sets up a control card 
which repunches this identification 
into each card in the batch. The 
control card also contains the total 
listed on the proof tape, so that this 
figure can be used in machine bal- 
ancing. The operator then punches 
the dollar value figures into each 
Credit Check. 

These punched batches are then 
proofed on accounting machines, 
with the control cards entered as a 
minus amount and the checks being 
balanced against them. 

Once proved, the cards are sent 
to the machine room. Here, they 
are run quickly through a sorter to 
pick out cards which call for im- 
mediate further processing. These 
fall into two groups: 

1. Cards of new customers who 
have made their first purchase 
through the Mobile Credit Checks. 
These cards are listed so that the 
company can send the customers a 
“thank you”’ letter. 

2. Cards which indicate that cus- 
tomers have used enough of their 
current books to need check refills. 
These, too, are listed and cleared 
through the credit department, then 
sent to the Addressograph depart- 
ment where new books are made up 
and mailed. 

After this brief checking opera- 
tion, the cards are stored in fire- 
proof safe files for later processing 
in regular cycle groups. 

Thanks to the high speed of the 
punched-card processing equip- 
ment, General Petroleum is able to 
begin processing each cycle just 
one day before the statements are 
to be mailed. This greatly enhances 
the over-all credit picture. 

As statement processing is be- 
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gun, the Credit Checks on hand for 
the given cycle are withdrawn from 
their safe files and sorted accord- 
ing to customer. 

At about the time this is going 
on, the Addressograph department 
is preparing the punched cards 
which will serve as customer state- 
ments. Back in the tabulating de- 
partment, after check cards have 
been sorted according to customer, 
an accounting machine run is made 
to verify the balances against proof- 
machine totals. While this run is 
being made, summary cards (80- 
column) are made, incorporating 
the total for each customer in out- 
standing current Credit Checks. 

These summary cards are then 
collated together with the cards 
representing the balance-forward 
amounts from the previous month. 
The newly created statement cards 
are then brought into the picture 
and the total amounts due against 
the accounts are punched into them. 
This will make it possible, later, to 
reconcile most of the customer pay- 
ments by machine. 

The final tabulating machine pro- 
cedure in the cycle is the actual 
writing of the statements. For han- 
dling convenience, and as an added 
protection, the statement cards are 
made up in duplicate. One of these 
is mailed to the customer, while 
the other is retained as an office 
record. The two sets of statement 
cards are put through a tabulator 
side by side on a comparing bill 
feed. This mechanism is set up to 
sense punched information from the 
cards which are being imprinted, 
and to verify by comparing them 
with the card from which the print- 
ing is being done. 

Three lines are provided for im- 


printing charge information on the 
statement, covering balance for- 
ward, charge for time payments of 
tires and accessories, and current 
charges. The accounting machine 
automatically totals the gross figure 
for each statement. As the state- 
ments are run, summary cards are 
prepared, These becorne the ac- 
counts receivable ledger. 

Just before mailing, they are run 
through Recordak microfilm cam- 
eras equipped with automatic feed 
devices to handle the cards at high 
speeds. Microfilming also enables 
General Petroleum to comply with 
regulations which require that the 
firm keep a record of credit sales 
for at least 2 years. Without micro- 
filming, the company would have 
had to set up files to accommodate 
at least 25 million Credit Checks. 
On film, this entire file fits in one 
file cabinet. 

Incoming payments of these 
statements are credited against files 
of the summary cards produced in 
writing the statements. Customers 
are asked to return the large por- 
tion of the statements with their 
payments, keeping the stub for 
their own records. 

As the statement envelopes are 
opened, clerks separate those state- 
ments which are paid in full from 
the smaller portion on which they 
receive partial payments, For those 
statements which are paid in full, 
incoming statement stubs—contain- 
ing full account number and 
amount information—are collated 
against the accounts receivable stub 
files. This enables the company to 
apply cash against accounts receiv- 
able ledgers at the rate of 100 ac- 
counts a minute. 

On partially paid accounts, new 
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accounts receivable ledger cards are 
punched individually. 

Each day, when the Addresso- 
graph department receives its list 
of customers whose books are due 
for renewal, the proper customer 
plates are pulled from their files. 
The plates used in this operation 
contain a punched code over the 
regular address section. These holes 
are translated into punched codes 
in the tabulating cards. 

As with any other phase of doing 
business, the true test of the Credit 
Check system is not in how many 
cards it puts out in how little time, 
but in whether it does a better job 
and how much it costs to get the 
job done. 

In putting the system to this test, 


the most important factor is that 
product sales are up by a healthy 
margin. Retail credit sales are more 
than keeping pace with these in- 
creases—indicating complete satis- 
faction with the system among both 
customers and station operators. 

Under the conventional credit- 
card system, marketing accounting 
for General Petroleum was too 
cumbersome to be handled entirely 
in the home office. In addition to 
the Los Angeles operation, there 
were duplicate setups in three divi- 
sion offices. With machine methods, 
all of the work can now be han- 
dled conveniently in Los Angeles, 
with almost no limit in sight as to 
the increased work which can be 
absorbed. 





How to Talk Your Work Away 


(Continued from page 14) 


manager in the home office. And 
there is no sitting around at night 
finishing off reports. 

3. Several companies give owners 
a free, on-the-road service. Advise 
them in advance and a machine is 
delivered to your hotel with a sup- 
ply of belts. Available four times a 
year, there is no cost for this type 
of service. 

4. Many businessmen now operate 
their own planes for business travel 
—0or travel in company planes. 
More and more planes are now 
equipped with dictating devices, 
providing offices aloft. A simple 
attachment converts the plane’s 
power. 

5. Another unique idea is coin- 
operated dictating machines, which 
have been installed in soundproof 
booths in hotel lobbies, airports, 
railroad terminals, and other places 
where traveling businessmen can 
use personal communication facili- 
ties. Usage is extremely simple. You 
put a quarter in the slot and out 
pops a record with a mailer en- 
closed in a prestamped airmail en- 
velope. You turn on the power and 
begin your dictation. Minutes in 
transit ordinarily wasted can be 
used to complete work, put down 
ideas, finish correspondence. 

6. Some restaurants have in- 
stalled dictating machines for the 
use of busy men who want to use 
waiting time to complete additional 
work. Chandler's Restaurant in 
New York pushes the machine to 
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your table, records your memo or 
letter. Then, while you eat, a ste- 
nographer transcribes the letter 
and hands you the typed copy. 

7. Many executives on the road 
for extensive periods have secre- 
taries send them all their corre- 
spondence; then they dictate an- 
swers and memos right from the 
road. They keep things moving full 
tilt while away, and no time is 
wasted. Greatest advantage: When 
you get back to work, there’s no 
mountain of papers on the desk 
which, in the daily routine, often 
takes days to complete. The execu- 
tive who dictates everything per- 
taining to his trip before he comes 
home, starts fresh when he returns. 





Sales Hit 
$5 Million 


(Continued from page 15) 


out the country to lecture before 
women’s groups, giving them new 
ideas for making accessories. 
With his business growing so 
fast in such a short time, Mr. 
Deutsch has had to build a man- 
agement group in a hurry. The 
group is young, the secretary- 
treasurer being the oldest company 
officer at 37. The vice president in 


charge of sales is 30, and the fac- 
tory manager is 29. A weekly ex- 
ecutive meeting includes about 
eight men altogether, but there are 
bigger merchandise meetings every 
month, Too, instructors are trained 
at periodic meetings in the Chicago 
offices. 

Robert Deutsch said that the rea- 
son he got into this business was 
to settle down and get married. He 
had worked as an industrial engi- 
neer before joining forces with Na- 
than Dahlman, and the work in- 
volved considerable traveling. Even 
though it meant taking a cut in in- 
come when he left his engineering 
job, he decided it was worth the 
cut to spend more time in one place. 
His traveling has by no means 
been eliminated, however, with of- 
fices, factories, and warehouses 
scattered all over the country. He 
has not made a trip to Europe yet 
to see any of his suppliers, but he 
said that may come next spring. 

In spite of his youth, Mr. Deutsch 
has a varied and strong background 
in business. His education included 
accounting and engineering at the 
University of Chicago and Illinois 
Institute of Technology. During 
World War II he worked for a 
munitions factory, Zenith Radio, 
and then worked for two different 
engineering firms before settling 
down to the job of making do-it- 
yourself products for women. 





Increased Air 
Cargo 


HOUSANDS of American wom- 

en and girls found sweaters 
made in Austria under the Christ- 
mas tree in 1954, according to Pan 
American World Airways. These 
sweaters are now arriving at the 
rate of about a ton a week. Pan 
American reported an increase in 
cargo traffic between the United 
States and Europe of almost 10 per 
cent for the first 10 months of 
1954. 

Business in horses has also more 
than doubled for Pan American 
since a pressurized cargo plane was 
put into service. The main advan- 
tage to shipping race horses by air 
is that they are ready to run almost 
immediately after arriving. After 
a sea voyage, it is necessary for the 
horses to get their land legs, which 
may take several weeks. 
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Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


pany,” but they may rate the at- 
tention of as many as a dozen com- 
pany and Government officials at 
the plant. To solve this problem of 
producing multiple copies in a hur- 
ry, Douglas installed an Eastman 
Kodak Verifax machine—an invest- 
ment of less than $300—and now 
turns out photocopies at an average 
cost of 1% to 2 cents each. Six to 
nine copies are standard require- 
ments, but as many as 14 legible 
copies have been made from a sin- 
gle matrix. As for the time in- 
volved, in a recent test at Douglas, 
9 copies of a document were reeled 
off in a total time of 1 minute and 
15 seconds. Douglas has four photo- 
copying machines altogether, but 
the other three are not required 
to turn out the volume in the 
correspondence control section. Al- 
together, Douglas makes about 
15,000 letter-size photocopies every 
month on these four machines. 


Community Relations have taken 
on a new meaning for The Chicago 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation since it moved into its new 
13-story building on Chicago's 
famed State Street a little more 
than a year ago. The Association 
formerly rented space in the city’s 
financial district. Here are some of 
the events in its program: A dis- 
play of $1 million in cash, viewed 
by 165,000 people; an essay con- 
test; an art exhibit; a display of 
four live Shropshire sheep in main 
lobby, and an exhibit of canned 
fruits and vegetables; demonstra- 
tion of a voting machine in co- 
operation with the League of 
Women Voters; a scholarship con- 
test for high-school seniors; Easter 
program, including religious exhib- 
its, song program, and egg hunt; 
college counseling program made 
available; a model hobby show; 
sports show; sponsor of junior soft- 
ball league; and many other events. 


Grand Ballroom has been con- 
verted into office space in Milwau- 
kee at a cost of approximately $145 
an employee. The Willard Momsen 
Agency, an insurance firm, bought 
a private mansion 5 years ago and 
remodeled the first two floors for 
office use. Recently, additional per- 
sonnel necessitated more space, and 
it was decided to remodel the third 
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floor, which formerly was the grand 
ballroom. Desks for 18 people were 
installed, and the area was divided 
by Arnot Jamestown Partition- 
ettes, which are steel partitions 
topped with glass panels. 


New Record System helps sell 
product, according to Robert Beck- 
ham, vice president of Multi-Amp 
Corporation, Newark, N. J. Multi- 
Amp has set up a visible card sys- 
tem, using 8- by 5-inch cards, for 
advertising, sales literature, and 
publicity projects. By using this 
system, all data for these projects 
are centralized in a single record 
(a card is set up for each project), 
and there is better control of dead- 
lines through use of signals on the 
visible margin. The card acts as the 
permanent or historic record of 
costs, distribution, and so forth, and 
thus the clerical work of transcrib- 
ing from folders or worksheets is 
eliminated. The cards are housed 
in portable Kardex book units. 


Air-conditioning load can be eased 
at United Air Lines’ new account- 
ing building in Chicago by flooding 
the roof with 2 inches of water. 
The new “showcase”’ office building 
is constructed of glass and porce- 
lain-enameled steel wall panels. 
Glass on the south and west sides 
is blue-tinted and heat-absorbent. 
The building, designed to house an 
accounting division of 500 em- 
ployees, is sealed—-with no open- 
ings except the doors. Fans and 
other equipment for complete air 
conditioning are installed in a pent- 
house. Ceilings of acoustical ma- 
terial deaden sounds, especially 
from a battery of 79 business ma- 
chines at the center of the room. 
This area is occupied by the ma- 
chine accounting unit and is en- 
closed with soundproof walls. 


Two-Zone Control is feature of 
new home for The Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, in New York. The bank 
will be in one “zone” on the first 
six floors, while tenants on the 
other floors will be in another 
“zone.”” As requirements change in 
the zones, the heating and cooling 
systems will change automatically 

as when the bank closes at night 
and weekends 


Bill Holler’s Famous 
Book in Pocket Size 





|* you are looking for something 

which will get your salesmen up on 
their toes and give them a flying start 
for the year ahead, this is it. 


More than 250,000 copies of this book 
in the standard binding were sold. It 
has been completely revised and pub- 
lished in handy pocket size. It is hot 
off the press. 


Under Bill Holler’s leadership the 
Chevrolet organization sold more than 
$12 billion worth of trucks and cars. 
He is one of the world’s greatest liv- 
ing salesmen. In this book he shares 
with your salesmen and dealers what 
he has learned about successful sell- 
ing. Typical chapters: 


—Make Things Happen 
Prospects Are Everywhere 
—Never Forget a Customer 
—The Modern Aladdin’s Lamp 
—How to Make People Buy 
—Fight One More Round 
—Napoleon'’s Secret Weapon 
—Time-Tried Pointers 

—Sell to Survive 


A pint-size sales aid that a salesman 
can slip in his pocket or briefcase and 
read on the train or while waiting to 
see buyers. It will give him a big lift. 
Paperbound — 80 pages — 44 by 6% 
inches. Single copies, 50 cents. In 
quantities of 6 to 99, 40 cents; 100 to 
249, 35 cents; 250 to 499, 31 cents; 500 
to 999, 28 cents; 1,000 and over, 25 
cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publisher 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 














American Industry in Scotland 


(Continued from page 21) 


ican-owned factories in Scotland. 
These are raising the standard of 
living in Great Britain, and mov- 
ing new production into world trade 
channels, thereby earning the funds 
Britain needs to recover from two 
world wars and to feed her 50 mil- 
lion island-bound peoples, It is also 
earning substantial profits for thou- 
sands of American investors and, 
of broader significance, has ma- 
terially increased the market in 
sterling or soft-currency areas for 
all types of goods produced in the 
United States by American labor. 

Why have so many companies set 
up manufacturing plants in Scot- 
land? The underlying reasons are 
clear: (1) Either to protect or to 
expand long-established, prewar 
markets in Europe, where postwar 
trade restrictions in dollars con- 
tinue to prevent, or seriously limit, 
direct purchases from the United 
States; (2) to establish such a mar- 
ket where none existed previously, 
and thereby to attain additional 
profits by taking advantage of the 
tremendous amount of technical 


know-how, capital, and executive 


ability available in the United 
States. 

Behind the expansion of Amer- 
ican industry to Scotland, however, 
is a well-planned, well-integrated 
program to attract light industry 
specifically to those areas which 
have suffered from chronic unem- 
ployment and economic dislocation. 
Coordinating and operating this 
program is The Scottish Industrial 
Estates, a nonprofit, quasi-public 
corporation, which is responsible 
to the Board of Trade—the British 
equivalent of our Department of 
Commerce, but which is somewhat 
more powerful, 

This organization, under the ca- 
pable chairmanship of Lord Bils- 
land, noted Scottish banker and fi- 
nancier, has acquired the land and 
built — or is building — industrial 
areas including 24 estates, 22 indi- 
vidual sites, and 13 former govern- 
ment factories. These now house 
more than 360 firms employing 
more than 65,000 workers, and oc- 
cupy 15 million square feet of fac- 
tory space (with 700,000 square 
feet more under construction), and 
spread over almost 2,000 acres of 
land, 

Although the preponderance of 
companies on the estates are of 
Scottish or English origin, there 
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are now 24 American companies, 4 
Austrian firms, 3 Dutch companies, 
3 Czech, 2 Canadian, 1 Italian, 1 
Belgian, as well as 1 Hungarian 
manufacturer. 

This is how it works: Parliament, 
back in the pre-Socialist depression 
period of the 1930's, provided for 
the estate system as a means of 
attracting industry to areas where 
unemployment was chronic. The 
plan has been refined and expanded 
since the end of the war, so as to 
provide modern factories in new, 
open areas away from the older, 
rundown industrial centers. Some 
$55 million were appropriated to 
develop just the Scottish projects. 
Based on current market values, 
the completed properties, according 
to Lord Bilsland, are now worth 
more than $77 million! 

By purchase and transfer, The 
Scottish Industrial Estates acquired 
property in areas in or near Glas- 
gow and Dundee. With the help of 
leading industrial architects, plans 
for modern factories, including all 
utilities and even management and 
labor cafeterias, were prepared and 
construction started. Next to the 
war effort, it was the largest single 
industrial construction program in 
Scottish history. 

Going on the frankly stated prop- 
osition that the Government could 
better afford this type of subsidy 
to create jobs, rather than the stag- 
gering cost of the degrading dole 
that has plagued recent British his- 
tory, the program called for leas- 
ing the plants for 20 years at nom- 
inal rentals. 

At the outset, the rate estab- 
lished was but 14 cents a square 
foot a year. This was raised a year 
ago to 19 cents. In effect, this is an 
outright subsidy to attract indus- 
try, for privately owned, equivalent 
factory space in the same areas 
would bring from 56 cents to 70 
cents a square foot. But the system 
has worked. After all, you can’t 
laugh off 350 new enterprises with 
61,000 new jobs! 

In addition to the low rental, 
the Estates organization keeps all 
the plants wind- and water-tight. 
If an existing plant doesn’t suit a 
qualified applicant, the agency will 
remodel or add to it, or even build 
an entirely new factory. Most of the 
American firms have helped design 
the plants they now occupy. All 
utilities, except gas, are brought to 


the plant. Housekeeping services 
are inexpensive and efficient. Spe- 
cial tax concessions are given to the 
manufacturing companies; in gen- 
eral, these bring taxes to about 
$95.20 a year on 5,000 square feet 
of space. 

To further encourage American 
investment, the British government 
has given assurances that dividends 
may be transferred without restric- 
tion, irrespective of amount; and, 
if desired, capital can be withdrawn 
in full at any time. There is no 
requirement that any capital be 
held by United Kingdom interests. 
Twenty-five to thirty per cent of 
the cost of all new plants and ma- 
chinery (excluding buildings) is al- 
lowed as a charge against company 
profits in the first year of opera- 
tion. This is without prejudice to 
the normal wear-and-tear allow- 
ance of approximately 71 per cent 
applicable in subsequent years. 

Labor in Scotland has been very 
cooperative, and, to date, no seri- 
ous lost-time disturbances have oc- 
curred in any of the American- 
owned factories. While unionization 
is general in Britain, the managers 
of the American companies report 
that they have experienced no diffi- 
culties with organized labor, and 
that, where any discussions have 
been held, they have been highly 
satisfactory. Behind this attitude is 
the deep realization by labor that 
the new American plants may pro- 
vide the answer to Scotland’s age- 
old economic ills. In general, wages 
in Scotland are somewhat lower 
than in England, and if one is to 
judge from the past 7 years’ ex- 
perience, the Scot is not only a 
good worker but, after training and 
a shakedown period, is definitely as 
able as any worker anywhere in the 
world. 

One interesting observation made 
by several of the American manag- 
ers was that it took Scottish work- 
ers somewhat longer to acquire the 
mechanical skill and proficiency 
than it did workers in the United 
States. This is quite understand- 
able, they added, since American 
workers are familiar with tools 
and mechanics almost from in- 
fancy. Britain has not had a “Model 
T” era such as American youth ex- 
perienced. On the other hand, an 
American office machine executive 
reports, “The quality of our labor 
is excellent ... and on the manage- 
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ment side we have had little diffi- 
culty in filling the responsible posi- 
tions with local men of first-class 
experience.”’ 

As for markets, the American 
corporations are enjoying a broader 
and more remunerative market 
than at any time before the war. 
The sterling or soft-currency mar- 
ket is far larger than the foreign 
dollar market. From Scotland, the 
products manufactured by the 24 
American-owned companies are 
shipped around the world—even to 
the dollar area. Both banking and 
shipping facilities are readily avail- 
able and somewhat less costly than 
in the United States. 

As a result of the manufacturing 
in Scotland, definite arrangements 
have been made with the British 
government for the import of quan- 
tities of American-made parts and 
products which, for one reason or 
another, it is not possible, or as yet 
practical, to manufacture in Brit- 
ain. One company manufacturing a 
mass-produced, low-cost item, for 
example, has been permitted to use 
a substantial part of its earnings to 
bring in some of its big-ticket items 
for which there is a small, but 
profitable, market. Thus, the sys- 
tem has provided another avenue 
of trade which would otherwise be 
difficult under present conditions. 

While touring these American 
plants, this reporter endeavored to 
form some conclusions concerning 
the permanency of this expansion 
of American enterprise as well as 
its importance. Actually, the entire 
program must be considered in the 
light of world economics. Unlike 
some other countries, it is apparent 
that Britain seriously desires to at- 
tract American industry. The labor 
problem is the principal reason, but 
there can be no doubt that the Brit- 
ish desire to learn and profit from 
American management and produc- 
tion methods. To date, they are 
frank to admit that these have 
proved very successful in both Eng- 
land and Scotland. The Scots gen- 
uinely like American operations 
methods, for, as one Scottish works 
manager put it, “You people put 
men ahead of machines and pro- 
duction; that is somewhat novel 
in Scottish industrial history, al- 
though our way of doing things 
has changed considerably during 
the past quarter century.” 

Secondly, the companies which 
have opened plants in Scotland have 
definitely improved their market- 
ing positions. A plant-by-plant 
check showed some astonishing 
facts. Shipments are going daily 
to as many as 40 different coun- 
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. Ding THE BUSINESSMAN 


FINDS REAL COMFORT IN HIS 


HARTER CHAIR 


Paramount Star Bing Crosby, Vice President 
of Minute Maid Frozen Juices, uses the 
Harter 65 in his office and dressing room, 


“Tt’s the finest!’’ That's how Bing Crosby describes 
the comfort and quality he finds in his Harter 
executive posture chair. And knowing Bing's relaxed 


art of making hard jobs seem easy, you can 
trust him to choose the posture chair that helps 


him work in true armchair comfort 


You'll enjoy the same superb comfort in the 

Harter 65. It has luxuriously deep foam rubber 
cushions molded to fit in seat, back and arma 
Precise handwheel controls adjust this chair exactly 


to your stature to encourage healthful posture 
Rich upholsteries, flawless finishes complete the 
fine look of success this chair gives an office 
Write for informative booklet, ‘Posture Seating 


The handsome Harter 
65 Executive Armchair 
mevery bit as comfort 


able as it looks 


Makes Sense.’’ We'll send name of your 
nearest Harter Dealer 
Harter Corporation, 130 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


4 HARTER 


STURGIS, 


MICHIGAN 


POSTURE CHAIRS 








American Firms Manufacturing in Scotland 
Scottish Industrial Estates, Limited 


Company and Estate 
Northern Beverage Co., Ltd. 
Hillington, Glasgow 


Pal Personna Blades, Lid 
Hillington, Glasgow 


Thos. A. Edison, Ltd. 


Queenslie, Glasgow 


Simplicity Patterns, Ltd. 
Blantyre, Lanarkshire 


Mine Safety Appliances, Ltd. 
Queenslie, Glasgow 


Veeder-Root, Lid., Dundee 


Remington Rand, Ltd. 
Hillington, Glasgow 


Sunbeam Electric, Ltd 
Kast Kilbride 


Westclox, Ltd. 
Vale of Leven, Dunbartonshire 


Joy Sullivan, Ltd. 
Greenock 


Hygienic Drinking Straws Co., Ltd. 
Larkhall, Lanarkshire 


Sangamo Weston, Ltd. 
Port Glasgow 


National Cash Register Co., Ltd. 


Dundee 


United States Time Corporation 
Dundee 


Honeywell-Brown, Ltd. 
Newhouse, Lanarkshire 


Burroughs Adding Machine, Ltd. 
Vale of Leven, Dunbartonshire 


Euelid, Ltd. 


Newhouse, Lanarkshire 
Ranco Limited 
Newhouse, Lanarkshire 


1.B.M., Ltd., Greenock 


Hobart Manufacturing Co. 
Queenslie, Glasgow 


Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co 
Queenslie, Glasgow 


Hoover, Ltd. 
Cambuslang, Lanarkshire 


Massey-Harris, Ltd. 


Kilmarnock, Ayrshire 


Wall Colmonoy (Canada), Ltd 
Carfin, Lanarkshire 
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Product 
Coca-Cola 
Razor Blades 
Mining Equipment 
Paper Patterns 
Industrial Safety Equipment 
Revolution Counters 
Shavers and Typewriters 
Shavers, Mixers, House 
Appliances 
Clocks 
Coal Cutting Machinery 
Drinking Straws 


Instrument Makers 


Cash Registers and 
Accounting Machines 


Watch Movements 


Engineering 


Calculating Machines 


Road Machinery 


Thermostatic Equipment 


Office Machines 


Food Machinery 


Mining Equipment 


Fractional H.P. Motors 


Agricultural Instruments 


Hard surfacing corrosion 
resistant alloys and high 
temperature brazing 


Area (aq. ft.) 


5,000 


35,420 


29,500 


35,000 


23,000 


38,250 


268,400 


200,000 


102,640 


76,900 


+ 129,600 


10,540 


23,000 


$05,359 
+ 100,000 
off estate 
63,000 

+ 38,000 
off estate 


67,800 


$10,330 


62,800 


38,000 


38,242 
+ 121,843 


5,000 


167,700 


509,000 


Employment 


24 


1,446 
+800 
off estate 
291 
+200 
off estate 


297 


1,121 
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tries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and even to the Americas. In watch- 
ing the process, there seemed to 
be very little red tape connected 
with such shipments or with pay- 
ments involved. Insurance is low; 
credit arrangements are excellent. 
Sales are at an all-time high in 
Great Britain, which is now enjoy- 
ing a first-class boom, but they are 
almost as good in other sterling or 
soft-currency areas. Unlike the sit- 
uation here, there does not seem 
to be any marked prejudice against 
foreign-made products or any prod- 
ucts of the American-owned com- 
panies. On the contrary, there 
seems to be a decided respect for 
both in such fields as machinery, 
office equipment, and mechanical 
devices. Salesmen make much of 
the American connections of their 
firms and products—and it sells 
goods! 

Lastly, there is the ticklish prob- 
lem of the future. Politicians talk 
blithely of the coming period of 
convertibility—meaning the date 
when the money of one country 
will be readily converted to that of 
another without limitation or re- 
striction. This may sound well to 
the international trader, but for the 
American manufacturer there is 
another side of the problem that 
has not been given sufficient stress. 
Convertibility is only one form of 
trade restriction. Even if the free 
exchange of money should become 
a reality—-and this writer doubts 
that the date of such a happy event 
is close at hand—import and ex- 
port restrictions, licenses, and other 
forms of control will continue to 
exist. 

Realistically, neither Britain nor 
any other industrial nation in Eu- 
rope today is so economically sound 
that a free market can be contem- 
plated, Britain intends to protect 
the new plants founded both in 
England and Scotland. They repre- 
sent jobs that must be filled. As a 
result, the return of convertibility 
will not necessarily open markets 
now closed to products produced in 
the United States. 

Nations will continue to encour- 
age trade with those areas where 
the most favorable terms can be ob- 
tained for home-produced goods. 
The Scottish plants are here to 
stay—and their American owners 
are in the best possible position to 
realize substantial returns on their 
foresight and initiative. 

As this article goes to press, no 
less than 15 additional American 
corporations are planning or have 
announced plans to manufacture in 
Europe—most in Great Britain. 
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Keeping Men on 
Their Toes 


(Continued from page 22) 


pleted, that success can be only 
temporary, and that a_ business 
must never stop examining its 
methods and operations. 

Some years back a new billing 
system was installed. The manu- 
facturers who made the machines 
assured Wrigley executives that 
this was the best system obtainable. 
“You have the best, fastest, and 
most economical billing system in 
Chicago,” they insisted. 

The manufacturers brought pros- 
pects to see the Wrigley installa- 
tion, and it was not too long until 
everybody connected with the Wrig- 
ley office operations believed the 
company had the best billing sys- 
tem in town. 

“Then one day we had a shock,” 
a man in the company relates. ‘We 
learned that we had been telling 
ourselves how good we were too 
long. Our billing system was ac- 
tually obsolete. So we had to begin 
work on another installation.” 

As we pointed out earlier, Mr. 
Wrigley is interested in a steady, 
regular upward climb of sales. But 
he watches the net much more than 
the gross income. 

This “Watch the Net” policy 
means that Wrigley is operated on 
a thrifty, careful spending basis, 
designed to obtain the greatest pos 
sible value from every dollar spent. 

Somebody once asked Mr. Wrig- 
ley what the active head of a suc- 
cessful company really does in the 
way of work. “I'm a pin sticker,”’ 
answered Mr. Wrigley. Then he 
went on to explain that he believes 
an organization needs somebody to 
constantly urge people on to bette 
efforts—-to put it plainly, to stick 
pins in people the moment they 
begin to adopt a “let-well-enough- 
alone” attitude or to be satisfied 
with something less than their very 
best efforts. 

At any given time, when a new 
project is on foot at Wrigley’s, 
there comes a point when some- 
body, or some group thinks that it 
is all “wrapped up.” At this point 
Mr. Wrigley may start his “pin 
sticking,” and encourage or chal- 
lenge them to try once more to see 
if some improvement can be added. 

Mr. Wrigley’s self-imposed title 
of pin sticker must not be taken 
too literally. He seldom, if ever 
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for luxurious 
interiors 
Where elegance is a req- 
uisite, experienced inte 
rior decorators spec ify 
Climax Club Smokers. 
These handsome non- 
tipping combination ash 
receivers and cocktail 
tables are of all-metal 
construction, chrome 
trimmed. Choice of styles 
and colors to harmonize 
with any furnishings. 


Write for brochure 1-AB 
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CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in applicants for positions as sales- 


men. A four-page form embodying the best features of many forms, 
814 by 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Application Blanks; Expense 
Account Forms; Automobile Expense Books; Auto Expense Blanks; 
Salesmen’s Reference Forms 


Write for FREE Samples 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


PUBLISHER 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
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FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
| IN NEW YORK CITY 


Call Your Local Travel Representative 


Or Teletype — NY 1-3601 
GRAND CENTRAL AR EA 


Lexington Ave. 
at 49th Street 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria: Garage Facilities 


1,200 modern rooms, television equipped. Reason- 
able rates, Olympian-size Swimming Pool (com- 
plimentary to guests), Health Club, Gymnasium. 


Excellent 





Resteurent, Coffee 





Shop. The home of Monte 


Proser’s “La Vie.” 
Gilet St. East of 


RADIO CITY | AREA 
Tth Ave. Accom- 


Abbey Hotel = 





, shower, radio. Sensibly priced. - ath 
evaiiebte. Many rooms air conditioned. Famous 
“Stockholm Restaurant,” Cocktail Lounge, 
Breakfast Room. AAA Recommended 
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HOTELS 


ROYAL CREST 


King Edward hotel 


44th St. East of Bway. 300 rooms cach with 
radio. Moderate rates. Television 
available. Popular-priced Restau- 
Cocktail 
Shop, Garage Facilities. 


Lounge, Coffee 
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The harsh metallic pitch of NOISE causes extreme fatigue . 
making people more susceptible to common colds. 


body resistance... 
SOF’TONE absorbs all harsh metallic pitch from large office machines... 


FOR All NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 
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the new sound level is similar to small office machines. 
Increase production—reduce errors with SOF’TONE. 
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Results guaranteed—Or 


Write today for details. 
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jabs the pin vigorously; rather, he 
encourages, questions, challenges, 
urges men on to greater achieve- 
ment. But the pin-sticking chal- 
lenge seldom fails to bring results. 
Certainly it seems better than the 
big-stick attitude which prevails at 
some top levels in some companies. 

Men are inclined to stay at Wrig- 
ley’s, and the company has a very 
low turnover. One man, extremely 
familiar with the organization and 
its history says, “There are very 
few ex-Wrigley men around the 
country. Once a man gets into the 
organization he is likely to stay.”’ 

Usual titles, hard-and-fast rules, 
organization charts, at least of the 
traditional kind, are foreign to the 
Wrigley management. 

The company’s use of an art di- 
rector is as original as many of 
its other activities. Otis Shepard, 
one of America’s foremost poster 
artists, takes a hand in many man- 
agement problems, and directs the 
design of practically everything the 
company uses—packages, cartons, 
labels, letterheads, all advertising, 
displays, posters, and newspaper 
and magazine insertions. But he 
does not stop there. He designed 
the interior of the Wrigley Building 
Restaurant; and if a new office is 
added, or new furnishing acquired, 


Mr. Shepard has a “say-so”’ about 
colors, design, shape, size, and 
form, 


The company uses several adver- 
tising agencies. Its relations with 
them are somewhat different from 
the customary practices of large 
advertisers. Nearly all Wrigley ad- 
vertising is planned, thought out, 
and executed in the company’s own 
offices. It seldom, if ever, leans as 
heavily upon an agency as does the 
average advertiser. ‘We do not ask 
an agency to come to us with a 
prepared plan and tell us what to 
do. That’s our function,” says one 
executive of the company. 

One reason for this is Mr. Wrig- 
ley’s belief that the major unit of 
the company’s selling machine is 
consumer advertising. He considers 
it vital and important enough for 
his minute attention, constant 
thought, and direction. New adver- 
tising developments invariably end 
on Mr. Wrigley’s desk for him to 
make the final decision after all the 
facts have been studied. Few com- 
pany leaders anywhere pay as close 
attention to advertising as Philip 
K. Wrigley does. 

Now, at this point, it seems fair 
to ask, “Well, what’s the payoff? 


Do all these unusual policies pay?” 
A peep at the records answers the 
question. 
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‘| imagine it is going to be a terrible shock to some of our people when they realize that 


while the proponents of planned economy have been talking about a wonderful life for 


all, private capitalism has been busy producing the genuine article, at far less cost and of 
far greater quality and durability."—C. F. Hood, president, United States Steel Corporation 





Collective Bargaining 
Story for 1954 


Collective bargaining in 1954 will 
be best known for its 5-cent hourly 
wage increase, plus a fraction of a 
cent for fringe benefits, according to 
an announcement by The Associated 
Industries of Cleveland. 

Yardstick for early 1954 contract 
negotiations was the annual improve- 
ment in the auto industry. When the 
steel industry agreed on its wage 
increase, it was confirmation of the 
5-cent hourly increase as the pattern 
for 1954. 

Associated Industries has reviewed 
246 contract settlements covering 
119,289 employees in the Cleveland 
area, and the average increase is 
$0.0496 an hour, excluding fringe ben- 
efits. If the 41 companies which did 
not grant a wage increase at all were 
not included, the average increase 
would be $0.0530, excluding fringes 

The wage pattern has been quite 
uniform, according to Associated In- 
dustries, with at least 75 of the 246 
settlements being made on the basis 
of a 5-cent hourly wage increase 
Near the end of 1954, the move was 
to match the pattern or drop below it 

Those companies settling for less 
than the pattern were able to do so 
because of economic conditions and 
the ability to bargain skillfully. In- 
ability to match the pattern stemmed 
most frequently from competitive 
conditions and a decline in business 
volume. 

Companies settling for more than 
the pattern usually did so because 
of long-term contracts based on the 
cost of living. In such cases, wages 
have fallen behind the standard, for 
there have been general increases 
elsewhere during the life of the con- 
tracts. These differences are now be- 
ing made up. 

In fringe benefits, the trend is to- 
ward higher pension and insurance 
benefits and elimination or freezing 
of the tie-in between social security 
benefits and negotiated plans 
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Training program at the Pittsburgh Works of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 


pany promotes safe working methods and habits. Part of this program is instruc- 


tion in manual artificial respiration and in the use of automatic artificial respira- 


tion equipment. Head Nurse Beatrice Lawson of the Pittsburgh Works is shown 


explaining the operation of artificial respiration instruments. This training pro- 


gram assures maximum protection for employees, for elaborate systems of safe- 


guards make it almost impossible to contact electrically energized equipment 


Retailers and Union 


Offer Training 


Union management cooperation isn't 
always a case of the former agree 
ing to accept wage increases and 
additional benefits from the latter 
When the cause is worthy, the two 
can work together just as Local 638 
of the AFL Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen and the Associated Food 
Retailers of Greater Chicago are do 
ing at present 

The food retailers’ organization has 


provided about %$4,000 to equip a 


training meat market at the J. Mor- 
ton Sterling Township High School 
in Cicero. The union provides the 
teachers. The scholars are young peo- 
ple starting their preapprenticeship, 
or others who wish a supplemental 
training course in addition to their 
on-the-job training in the regular 
meat markets 

Charles H. Bromann, executive sec- 
retary of the food retailers’ group, 
says that the present project brings 
to $14,000 the cost of equipment re- 
tailers have furnished to start such 
schools, including those in two other 
Upholsterers and 
other 


Chicago locations 
window trimmers are two 
inions having similar projects 
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Supermarkets Open Need 
For Specialists 


“Many specialized jobs have re- 
sulted from the transformation of 
the corner grocery to the modern 
one-stop supermarket, and the de- 
mand for trained personnel will 
grow,” according to H. V. McNamara, 
president of the National Tea Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. McNamara spoke 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Food Chains in New 
York. 

“Specialists in merchandising, sales 
management, purchasing, warehous- 
ing, transportation, real estate, store 
maintenance, personnel, public rela- 
tions, accounting, and administration 
are going to be needed,” he said. 
“These specialists are going to need 
retail store background to do the job 
better and combat intensive competi- 
tion for the customers’ food dollars.” 

It is only good logic to assume that 
operators of the finest food chains in 
future years are going to be found 
among the ranks of today’s store 
clerks, he pointed out. “We must 
train, educate, and prepare the 
younger people in our business for 
the problems of tomorrow.” 

In line with this viewpoint, Mr. 
McNamara stated that the associa- 
tion is promoting a college training 
program whereby member chains will 
award scholarships to selected repre- 
sentatives for the study of market- 
ing, merchandising, and distribution 
at Michigan State University. In addi- 
tion, a number of on-the-job training 
projects are now under way, and 
efforts in this direction are expected 
to be furthered. 


Alcoa Reduces Plant Noise Level 60 Per Cent 


Screw machine plants present three 
industrial health problems—noise, 
heat, and oil mist—but Aluminum 
Company of America solved all three 
in the construction of its new Screw 
Machine Products Plant at Lancaster, 
Pa., according to B. R. Small, Alcoa 
staff engineer. 

The loudness level was reduced 60 
per cent, through applying physical 
principles to reducing noise within 
the machine and absorbing sound 
energy in walls and ceilings. Windows 
are omitted to reduce the sound trans- 
mission outward as well as to pro- 
vide a more absorbing wall surface. 
Window glass would have created a 
neighborhood noise problem, if used. 
The concrete block walls of the plant 
have furring strips and are faced 
with 2-inch-thick glass fiberboard, 
which is protected from damage on 
the exposed surface by corrugated 
aluminum siding. 

The presence of occasional traces 
of the oil mist generated by the pneu- 
matic lubrication of the rivet ma- 
chines and the spinning heads of the 
screw machines required considera- 
tion. This mist could cause condensa- 
tion on the acoustic board. 

J. W. Jackson, Jr., Alcoa engineer, 
suggested using a tissue-thin mem- 
brane of plastic material between the 
corrugated aluminum wall facing and 
the sound-absorbent glass fiberboard 
blanket behind. Since vapors seek a 
cool surface on which to condense, 
the membrane provided the spot, yet 
transmitted the sound waves with 
less than 10 per cent decrease in the 
absorbent qualities of the acoustic 
boards. 
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PAY CHECK 
AaMco STECL Con 
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Advertisements" such as this one have beer published in The Arm-co-operator, 
the employee publication at Armco Steel Corporation. A collection of the best of 
these economic education displays has now been published in a separate book- 
let ‘Raindrops of Understanding,"’ as part of a communications program 
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Oil mist generation was reduced 
by lowering the temperature of the 
oil to 87 degrees, where formerly it 
had been as high as 120 degrees 
When this was done, oil mist could be 
observed only about 4 feet above the 
machine, at which point it became 
so thin it was not discernible. 

The heat problem requires two 
types of air supply equipment: A 
winter supply to furnish fresh air 
in the area of the screw machines, 
and a high-volume summer air sup- 
ply to cool the employees, as well as 
to supply fresh air. Fan and heating 
coil stations, mounted on the floor 
for easy maintenance, take care of 
winter needs, along with the stand- 
ard fan and duct systems. In sum- 
mer, the latter are operated at peak 
velocities. Grilles have 1,800-foot-a- 
minute air velocities. 


GM Tells About Careers 
In Auto Business 


“Key to Careers in the Retail Auto- 
motive Business,” is a 37-page book- 
let describing job opportunities and 
prospective careers for young people 
in retail automotive business. It will 
be distributed by General Motors to 
its 18,500 car and truck dealers and 
to high-school and college educators 
throughout the country. 

The booklet was produced by the 
service section, distribution staff, 
General Motors, as an additional step 
in its continuing program to encour- 
age high-school graduates to make 
their careers in the automotive deal- 
erships of hometown communities. 

General Motors, last April, made 
available to its dealers materials to 
be used in making presentations out- 
lining the opportunities in the retail 
automotive business to high-school 
groups and at “Career Days.” This 
was called a career kit, and consisted 
of a 20-minute, 16mm. sound-motion 
slidefilm in color entitled “Opportuni- 
ties in the Retail Automobile Busi- 
ness”: a counselor’s guide, outlining 
job assignments and opportunities in 
the retail automotive business, for 
high-school vocational counselors; 
and for young people, a 16-page color 
picture narrative book which re- 
flected much of the story of the 
16mm. film. 

This kit received fine acceptance 
from dealers and educators alike 
As many as 57,000 of these counselor's 
guides have been distributed to edu- 
cators, 112,000 narrative books have 
been given to young people, and the 
film has been shown to approximately 
the same number. “Key to Careers in 
the Retail Automotive Business” 
booklet is an effort on the part of 
General Motors to assist its dealers 
to recruit young men. 
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Matches Employee Gifts 
To Alma Maters 


College alumni at General Electric 
Company will have any gifts to thei: 
alma maters matched by equal gifts 
from a new fund set up by the 
company. 

The plan to provide additional 
financial assistance to American col- 
leges and universities was recently 
announced by trustees of the General! 
Electric Educational and Charitable 
Fund. The new plan, known as the 
Corporate Alumnus Program, be- 
came effective January 1 of this year 

In announcing the plan, Philip D 
Reed, chairman of the GE board of 
directors and chairman of the Fund's 
trustees, said the plan “is thought 
to be unique in business-education 
circles, because it provides for joint 
participation in the giving program 
by individual employees who are col- 
lege graduates, and by the Educa- 
tional Fund.” 

Mr. Reed estimated the company 
employs some 23,000 college grad- 
uates with earned degrees from more 
than 540 colleges and universities in 
the United States. He said contribu- 
tions of any such college graduate, 
up to $1,000, within the year, will be 
eligible for contributions from the 
Fund. 

The stipulations include: Employees 
making contributions should have at 
least a year’s service with the com- 
pany, in order to have their contribu- 
tion matched; contribution must be 
actual gift and not merely a pledge, 
and it must be made to an accredited 
college or university in the United 
States where the contributor earned 
a degree. 


Expectant Mother Policy 
Set by Republic 


Expectant mothers among the em- 
ployees of The Republic Supply Co 
of California may now continue to 
work up to 6 weeks before the blessed 
event, if they so desire. They can 
then, under certain conditions, return 
to work after the child is born, ac- 
cording to the firm’s director of per- 
sonnel, H. M. Giller. 

\ definite company policy cover- 
ing this growing business problem 
has been adopted by Republic Supply 
“The increased proportion of married 
women in industry,” says Giller, “ac- 
counts for a great deal of employee 
turnover and absenteeism, especially 
with expectant mothers. At Republic 
Supply we have faced this problem 
by establishing a definite set of rules 
covering it. We thus can reassure 
the employee and help her to continue 
on the job, subject, of course, to her 
doctor’s orders. The adoption of this 
policy is now according uniform and 
fair treatment to all.” 
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Students use abacus and adding machine in learning arithmetic in test program 
sponsored by Burroughs Corp. California Test Bureau tested 715 students 


Arithmetic Taught With Abacus and Adding Machine 


A new method of teaching the fun 
damentals of arithmetic which in 
creases the effectiveness and efficien 
cy of teachers and triples gains in 
achievement by students has been de 
veloped and tested by Dr. Andrew F 
Schott of Marquette University 


The new method includes the use 


of a modern version of the ancient 
abacus in the second and third grades 
a Burroughs “Instructor” adding ma 
chine in grades four through nine, and 
a detailed instruction manual. Prog 
ress of 715 students involved was 
measured by tests of the California 
Test Bureau. Dr. Schott said that 
these tests measured not only the as 
similation of the fundamentals o 
arithmetic but also improvement ir 
arithmetic reasoning 

“Results of the tests clearly indi 
cated that use of the machine does 


not retard the reasoning process,”’ D1 
Schott said In fact, the new method 
accelerates achievement in the rea 
soning phases of arithmetic. Gains in 
reasoning proved to be slightly highe 


‘ 


than gains in fundamentals 

Tests also proved that use of the 
machines does not make the student 
helpless when working problems only 
with pencil and paper, Dr. Schott said 
When students took two tests, one 
with the machine and one with pencil! 
and paper only, results were not sub 
stantially different 

All the classes which used the ma 
chines, from the fourth grade through 
the ninth, made advancements far be 
yond the expected rate, he told the 


teachers. Greatest improvement wa 


observed in the eighth and ninth 
grades. In one semester, the eighth 
grade advanced 21 months and the 
ninth grade 22 months, or more than 
2 school years 

The seventh grade made gains in 
1 months that normally would re- 
quire 19 months, or five times the 
normal rate of progress. Dr. Schott 
said that the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades improved at twice the expected 
rate. In 4 months, they advanced as 
much as they normally would in & 
months using conventional teaching 
methods 

Average gain of students tested in 
ill grades was 14 school months in 
one 4-month period 

Dr. Schott said that teachers, ad 
ministrators, parents, and children 
were enthusiastic about the new 
method, Some students who had been 
slow in learning under the conven 
tional method became interested and 
advanced rapidly 

It was noted that elementary school 
under 
tanding of the subject and their jobs 
became less tedious and much easiet 

rhe new method helped teachers 
inderstand diagnostic, remedial, and 
evaluative processes in arithmetic, as 
well as motivation of the student 
through awareness of the importance 
of achievement in arithmetic,” Dr 
chott said. “There was almost no 
objection on the part of the parents 
to installation of the new method and 
the few objections were quickly 
erased when the students’ improve 


ent Was noted 


teachers achieved a _ better 
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Paper shuffling in offices throughout business cost the country $71 billion last year. Eight 
million clerical workers were involved in that paperwork, and 25 per cent of the total 
manhours worked in the Nation were devoted to clerical operations, according to Robert 


C. Chope, U. S. Rubber Company, at Office Executives Association meeting in New York 
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This New Duplicator Has 
Hairline Registration 


LOW-COST and a new dual roll feed, 
which makes it possible to eliminate 
paper lint on copy areas or avoid 
smearing preprinted copy, are among 
the many new features of A. B. Dick’s 
new Model 437. Speed may be set to 
print from 90 to 180 copies a minute. 
This model makes use of the new 
mimeograph inks that dry on contact, 
and can make multicolor copies easily, 
because two ink pads can be used at 
the same time. Controls are clearly 
identified. A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W 
Touhy, Chicago 31, Til. 





Small Size Rotary File Speeds 
Records Handling 


MADE in four cabinet sizes, the Mas- 
ter Junior file covers a wide capacity 
range. It is easy to convert your pres- 
ent records. Simply place them in the 
Ferris file. Files operate by pushbut- 
ton and foot pedal control, and there 
is also a special clutch device for 
manual operation in case of a power 
failure, The 10-inch trays are easily 
removable. Files make one revolution 
in 9 seconds, and revolve clockwise 
or counterclockwise; thus the farthest 
tray is less than 3 seconds away. Fer- 
ris Business Equipment, Inc., 244 
Great Meadows Rd., Stratford, Conn. 





Rack for Displaying 


Magazines 

<« 

AS MANY AS 30 or more full-size 
magazines can be neatly displayed 


on a counter or table in the new 10-P 
magazine rack. Five double-width 
compartments of 10 pockets, each 13 
inches wide, provide space for the 


maximum number of magazines. Fin- 


ished in gray Hammerloid enamel on 
steel, with rubber feet to prevent 
scratching, the rack is 27% inches 
wide, 10% inches deep, and 19 inches 
high. Halverson Specialty Sales, 1221 
W. Chestnut St., Chicago 22, Il. 











New Tracing Carbon for 
Engineering Drawings 





THIS full-coated, single-use yellow- 
black tracing carbon will give greater 
opacity to engineering drawings made 
on vellum for reproduction by the 
Bruning or Ozalid processes. The 
tracing carbon, coated yellow on one 
side and black on the other, is placed 
yellow side up between the original 
and the copy paper. One tracing oper- 
ation produces a drawing with per- 
fect opacity for reproduction and a 
duplicate copy in black for filing pur- 
poses. Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y 


Compact Storage Files 
Save Floor Space 


NO SPACE is wasted housing records 
files with Dolin’s “400” Series filing 
cabinets. The extensive range of 
standard sizes makes it possible to 
select the exact size needed for your 
record cards, eliminating any wasted 
space and the possibility of mutilated 
cards due to sagging. Drawers move 
smoothly on the ball-bearing rollers. 
Made of steel, all sizes interlock for 
easy stacking. Dolin Metal Products, 
Inc., 315 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn 
16, New York 
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Spirit Duplicator Has 
Pushbutton Control 


A RED control pushbutton starts the 
first sheet through, and the last sheet 
shuts off the machine and motor of 
this remarkable new duplicator. This 
new electric model has all the fea- 
tures of the non-electric Model 70 
Conqueror, plus electric automatic 
control. Especially adaptable to sys- 
tems duplicating, the machine can be 
hand fed one sheet at a time. Model 
'76 Conquerer also has visible fluid 
supply, built-in reset counter, and ad- 
justable pressure control. The Heyer 
Corporation, 1850 S. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 23, Ill. 


Inexpensive Kit for 
Plastic Bindings 


SMALL offices and homes wil! find 
this kit a useful addition. With it, 
binding sheets into a looseleaf plastic 
binding is a simple matter. The three- 
and four-punch kits are supplied with 
150 Tauber Tubes. Additional tubes 
are available in diameters of 3/16 
inch up to 1 inch. The tubes are in- 
serted by hand with rapidity. Ma- 
chine punches approximately 15 
sheets at a time, depending on thick- 
ness. Tauber Plastics, Inc., 200 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N. Y 
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New Hangers Double 


Filing Capacity 
< 


FOR FILING offset plates, negatives 
stencils, X-rays, swatches, artwork, 
and other difficult-to-file material, 
these new hangers protect the ma- 
terial from mutilation and make it 
possible to keep them in proper order 
Available with lugs on the front and 
back of hanger, the DSHA hanger 
files two 10-inch plates, the DSHB 
hanger files two 11%-inch plates 
and the DSHC files two 20%-inch 
plates or four 10%-inch plates. Atlas 
Stencil Files Corp., 16716 Westfield 
Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


A 


Make Your Own Rubber Stamps 
With This Machine 


IF YOUR company uses a moderate 
volume of rubber stamps, this device 
will save you money. A low-cost ma 
chine, the Berkroy Rubber Stamp 
Press will make top-quality rubber 
stamps with ease, right in your own 
plant. No need for long waiting peri 
ods for delivery. Built for hard usage 
the device operates on 110-volt AC 
current and takes less than 1 cubic 
foot of space. Process is easy to learn 
and the press is easy to operate 
Berkroy Rubber Stamp Press, Berk 
roy Products Co., 2512 N. Ontario 
St., Burbank, Calif 


A 


Machine Counts and Separates 
Into Batches 


THE TEDIOUS task of counting and 
separating sheets, folders, envelopes, 
cards, labels, boxes, and so forth, has 
been taken over by this machine. Au- 
tomatically counting off and sepa- 
rating into batches, the machine can 
be quickly set to count in units of 
from 1 to 99, simply by turning se- 
lector switches to desired count. The 
Batch Counter is mounted on casters 
and operates on 110-volt AC cur- 
rent. Darling-Payne Corporation, 82 
Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y 


Double-Letterhead Scored 
Business Paper 


AN INNOVATION in letterwriting, 
this paper allows continuous typing 
of letters or text up to two pages 
without removing paper from ma- 
chine. Forms are complete with car- 
bon and second sheet, and have firm 
name printed on each end. Back-side 
scoring permits bottom cut off for 
4-page, regular-size page, or longer 
two-page letter. When letters do not 
exceed one page, the second letter- 
head can be reversed and used, If 
letter extends to two pages, the 
second letterhead is simply cut off 
and thrown away. U. S. Business Pa- 
per Company, Racine, Wis 


y 
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Sturdy Box for Storing 


Payroll Records 

< 

RUGGED enough to protect records 
from rough handling or frequent 
transfer, this metal payroll box is 
light in weight. Smooth, rounded cor- 
ners and seams prevent snagging of 
clothing or desk scratches. Available 
in two standard sizes for sheets 9 by 
ll inches and 12 by 12 inches, units 
are finished in gray to harmonize with 
most office interiors. Posting Equip- 
ment Corp., 1026 Niagara St., Buffalo 
13, New York 
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Large Air Mail 
Envelope 


NEW “Jumbo-INSTANTSEAL” air 
mail envelope will get the attention 
it deserves in the post office. Too 
often, large envelopes merely stamped 
“Air Mail” are thrown in with the 
first-class mail until the mistake is 
discovered, Gumming on the flap en- 
ables the user to merely fold the 
flap down for securing. Available 
in 9%- by 12%-inch size, these en- 
velopes are made of white kraft 
paper, tinted inside for opacity, with 
red, white, and blue air mail borders 
The Standard Envelope Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


4 


New Line of Automatic 


Heaters 


THREE new models of automatic 
heaters are being offered by Fresh'nd- 
Aire. The Standard Model H553 is 
thermostatically controlled. It has a 
tipover safety switch, air-cooled case, 
turnover safety guard, and carrying 
handle, The De luxe Model H653 com- 
bines both fan-forced convection heat 
and infrared radiant heat. Model 
H753 offers all the features of the 
De luxe Model, plus a deodorizer lamp 
which operates in conjunction with 
the fan only. Fresh’nd-Aire Division 
of Cory Corporation, 221 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Tl. 


Hands Dry Faster, Easier 
With This Dryer 


MORE warm air is blown onto the 
hands, due to this dryer’s extra large 
blower and motor. A flick of the 
switch starts the Sani-Dri instantly, 
and a circuit-breaker shuts off the 
heating element when a hand is 
placed on the air intake or nozzle. 
Circuit automatically makes contact 
again when the hand is removed, A 
timing device shuts the machine off 
automatically. The Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Company, North Chi- 
cago, Tl. 
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Handy Telephone 
Attachment 


NOW busy people can keep both 
hands free for writing while using 
the telephone. The device adjusts 
automatically to all shoulder widths, 
and snaps onto the receiver without 
the use of tools. Called the Telehold, 
it is made of black plastic and has 
foam rubber padding on the shoulder 
piece. American Homecraft Co., 3714 
N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, Il 
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Improved Coffee 
Vendor 


FEATURING an automatic cupdrop, 
the Stoner Cafe coffee vendor has 
additional controls on the front se- 
lector panel to provide extra portions 
of cream, sugar, or coffee if desired. 
The five tubes connected with the 
cupdrop will dispense a total of 310 
cups. An “Empty” sign indicator 
warns when tubes are empty. Coin 
mechanism operates with one nickel 
for a 5-cent sale and one dime or two 
nickels for a 10-cent sale. Stoner 
Mfg. Corp., Aurora, Il 




































New Humidity 
Controller 


OPERATING in much the same man- 
ner as a room-type thermostat, the 
new, low-cost Bendix-Friez Auto- 
matic Humidistat gives simple, auto- 
matic control over electric humidi- 
fiers. Just hang it on the wall and 
plug it directly into the wall outlet. 
Then plug in the humidifier or de- 
humidifier. When the moisture con- 
tent of the air rises above the sea 
level, the control turns on the de- 
humidifier. When it drops below sea 
level, the control turns the dehumid- 
ifier off. or humidifiers, the control 
works on the opposite cycle. The Ab- 
beon Supply Co., 179-15 Jamaica Ave., 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. 






















A 


Box for Holding 
Changeover Bars 


THIS box clamps on to the Class 31 
and 32 National Cash Register ac- 
counting machines and stores change- 
over bars at the operator’s finger- 
tips. Easily installed by a wing nut 
and clamp arrangement, HOLDA- 
BAR fits on the NCR casing. The 
bars are suspended in the box for 
maximum protection to the contact 
points. Box is finished in the same 
color and finish as the NCR machines 
Quality Metal Products, Inc., Office 
Equipment Division, 91 Irving Place, 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y 
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File Keeps Business 
Cards at Hand 


MISPLACED business cards can be 
a nuisance. This miniature card cab- 
inet will hold those important busi- 
ness cards in alphabetical order, at 
your fingertips when needed. Called 
the KardFiler, the box holds up to 
500 cards. The Vail Company, Wood- 
land Hills 46, Calif. 


v 


Planning and Scheduling 
Calendar 


IF YOU often need to know the exact 
date of a day “so many weeks from 
today,” this calendar was tailormade 
for you. By starting with the date you 
know and the number of weeks in- 
volved, a simple right-angle line will 
give you the date in a matter of 
seconds. SKED-U-CAL consists of 12 
full-size monthly calendars, each of 
which gives 60 complete future 
monthly calendars and 12 past. L. D. 
Blehart Co., 10 Fiske Place, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y 





This Smoker Is Attractive, 
As Well As Serviceable 4 


GOOD design puts these smokers 
way ahead in appearance and useful- 
ness. Stands will not tip or wobble 
The ash receptacle keeps ashes out 
of sight and seals in odors, and wide 
steel trays are available for holding 
glassware. The model shown is the 
Dreyfuss Deluxe with a 17-inch tray 
Arnolt Corporation, Warsaw, Ind 
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Robertson 


h 


Darkroom Camera for Making 
Offset Plates 


EASY to operate, the Robertson 320 
will prepare printing plates for offset 
duplicators economically, It combines 
the advantages of the small copy 
camera with features of larger units 
Within a few hours, an average of- 
fice girl can be instructed to operate 
this machine. An electric pushbutton 
timer automatically 
shutter, exposure, and lamps. Both 
the full-sized ground glass with inch 
markings and the vacuum film holder 
are mounted on separate swinging 
doors Robertson Photo-Mechanix 
Inc., 3067 Elston Ave., Chicago 18 
Illinois 


controls the 


New Metal Looseleaf 
Binder 


EASILY opened and shut, these metal 
binders are ideal for anyone who 
must replace price lists or catalog 
pages whenever changes occur, Like 
the Cerlox plastic bindings, the metal 
binder permits the pages to lie abso- 
lutely flat when the book is opened 
Due to General Binding’s one punch- 
ing pattern, the metal looseleaf bind- 
ing is as easy to accomplish as the 
narrow and wide back plastic bind- 
ings now in use. Pages may be in 
serted or removed any place in the 
book without taking the book apart 
[wo types of covers are available in 
several colors: Plastic and imitation 
leather. General Binding Corporation 
#12 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STOP 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 








ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


ietimiiil 





* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. A-1 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 M. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, tL. 


ue SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses, Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

e. teal 

are covered. | ly 


%”. Designed for ec 





safe. All revolving parts 
dj ble. Shreds %” to 
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FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 


Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





CATALOGS ON LIGHTING EQUIP- 
MENT. These 10 catalog sections of 
lighting equipment were designed for 
brevity and simplicity. Designed by 
Architect John Terence Kelly, each 
catalog describes a different lighting 
system: Beta, Omega, The Wake- 
field Ceiling, Cavalier, The Grenadier, 
Pacemaker, Star, Commodore, and 
Industrial. Full information for its 
use and the usual engineering data 
are given in each catalog. The F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio. 


* * * 


1955 SUCCESS CALENDARS is a 
colorful folder describing the new 
line of calendars being offered for 
executive use, including the book 
style and flat double desk type. Also 
offered are weekly and monthly 
calendars. Columbian Art Works, 
Inc., 2300 W. Cornell St., Milwaukee 
9, Wis. 


* * Aa 


HOW TO GET YOUR IDEAS 
ACROSS is graphically told in this 
little folder. The use of symbols to il- 
lustrate statistical charts is sug- 
gested through Picto-Pak pictograph 
symbols, including men, women, 
houses, clocks, ships, automobiles, 
and television sets. For a free folder, 
write to Chart-Pak, Inc., Stamford, 


Connecticut. 
- 7 ” 


THE CHALLENGER AUTOMATIC 
tells the story behind the new Pease 
“One Step Feed” whiteprinting ma- 
chine. Making dry diazo-type white- 
prints, the machine will accommo- 
date prints up to 42 inches in width 
and practically any length. All of the 
machine's design features are de- 
scribed and illustrated. Write to The 
C. F. Pease Company, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Rd., Chicago 18, Il. 


. * * 


PROGRAMATIC FLEXOWRITER 
for automatic form control and selec- 
tion tells, in brief form, the many 
ways this device can help you pre- 
pare original documents automatical- 
ly. A punched program tape auto- 






matically types constant information 
and controls all the machine func- 
tions as well as the selection of in- 
formation to be punched in a by- 
product tape. The machine may also 
be used in the conventional manner. 
Commercial Controls Corp., 1 Leigh- 
ton Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


THE MAGIC KEY ADJUSTO TRAY- 
BINDER lists 10 reasons why this 
tray-binder will do your work quick- 
ly and efficiently. Over 200 stock sizes 
make it possible to fit your require- 
ments of space, storage, account 
capacity, and sheet size at stock 
prices. The compressor plate that 
holds the sheets in position is made 
to actual sheet size at no extra 
charge. Cranked closed like a vice, 
the compressor plate squeezes out the 
air between the sheets and affords 
more protection. For your free copy 
of this colorful folder, write to Le 
Febure Corporation, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
* ” ~ 


THE WAY TO LOW COST CON- 
SUMER LOAN OPERATION AT 
INDIANAPOLIS MORRIS PLAN. 
This comprehensive brochure gives 
all the details of a Diebold Cycle 
Post billing installation at Indianap- 
olis Morris Plan, including all the 
necessary forms. It tells how cycle 
billing can reduce costs and tighten 
control. Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


* . * 


FREE YOURSELF FROM EXPEN- 
SIVE, OUT-MODED TYPE COSTS 
describes the workings of Typro, a 
photo lettering composer. With this 
device an office girl can set type 
easily and quickly in positive or re- 
verse type in characters from 144- 
to 10-point size. Type can be aligned 
or staggered, and a common base line 
permits intermixing of fonts. Halber 
Corporation, 4151 W. Montrose Ave., 
Chicago 41, Il. 


o ” * 


RAPID READING KIT is designed 
to teach faster, better, and easier 
reading methods at home. It contains 
a PHRASE-O-SCOPE which teaches 
instant recognition of entire phrases 
for easier reading, plus a series of 24 
instructive articles, each requiring 
less than 4 minutes to read. The en- 
tire kit is available for $9.95 from 
Foundation for Better Reading, 100 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Tl. 


* . * 


HOW JACOB RUPPERT BREW- 
ERY KEEPS STEP-BY-STEP CON- 
TROL OF OPERATIONS WITH 
P-A-X is explained in this booklet. 
Free your switchboard from inside 
calls. Instead of having to contact the 
various departments concerned in an 
operation personally, a telephone call 
on the P-A-X system gives you the 
needed information instantly. How the 
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Jacob Ruppert Brewery has adapted 
this system to its needs is interesting- 
ly told in this booklet. Automatic 
Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Il. 


* * . 


INTRODUCING THE AMERICAN 
JIFFY PRINT. A new tag-marking 
machine is being offered by American 
Tag Company. This colorful folder 
describes its various features and 
operation in easy-to-read fashion. 
Type can be handset to mark data 
on advertising tags without marring 
their appearance with handwriting 
or rubber stamping. For a free copy, 
write to Department 75JP, American 
Tag Company, Belleville 9, N. J. 


LOW-COST INSURANCE OF 
PUNCHED-CARD ACCURACY tells 
of a mechanical method for verifying 
punched cards with automatic flagg- 
ing of cards containing errors. In 
a card that is punched and verified 
correctly, every round hole will be- 
come oval, but a card that is punched 
or verified incorrectly will contain 
one or more round holes. As each 
eard is verified, a special hole is 
punched in its righthand margin as 
proof that it has been processed by 
the machine. Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


. * + 


AN EXPERIENCE-ENGINEERED 
BUSINESS MACHINE FOR PaA- 
PERWORK PROCEDURES de- 
scribes the Multilith Model 1260, and 
tells how it helps to solve a few of 
the paperwork production problems 
that business management must meet 
and solve. A list of its standard fea- 
tures is given, along with an illustra- 
tion of the machine. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


* . * 


TECNIFAX DATA BOOK lists the 
variety of materials and applications 
available to users of the whiteprint 
reproduction process. The 36-page 
book tells about improved materials 
and techniques including color over- 
lays for maps, charts, graphs, and 
displays—in projectable transparen- 
cies for visual aids. The book is avail- 
able without cost from Tecnifax Cor- 
poration, 195 Appleton St., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


KORELOCK CEILING AND WALL 
PANELS. Planning to build or re- 
model? Then these prefabricated 
ceiling and wall panels will interest 
you. Tongue and groove joint makes 
installation fast and simple, and 
eliminates the need for joint cover- 
ings. The paneling is available in 
colors and wood patterns, along with 
metal and presdwood mouldings 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover 
Ohio. 
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You Certainly Can Use 
Evans GATHERING RACKS 


NTA 


ptssemble DIRECT MAIL MATERIAL 
Sort CHECKS, BILLS, ETC. 


@ There's a rack just the right width to hold stuffers for assem 
bling direct mailings; or for sorting checks, classifying bills or 
other papers. Collating or sorting is done twice as fast, and at 
half the cost of other methods 


@ Racks are all aluminum, in vertical or horizontal styles, with 
6, 12 or 18 sections. Each section holds up to 500 pieces at in- 
clined angle. Non-skid in use, racks collapse for setting aside 
@ Full-width racks are used in hundreds of offices for collating 
bulletins or other mailings. Half-width racks are used for gather 
ing smaller pieces. Also used on counter to hold advertising liter 
ature for customer hand-out 

SHOWN: Model TU-412 at $16.50. 7 other models, full width, or half- 
width—$10.00 to $25.00 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co, inc., 405 N. Munford St, Richmond 20, Ve. 














To help your salesmen 
help themselves . . 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


BY J. C. ASPLEY 


Keep a set of these seven manuals in 
some easy-to-reach spot where your 
salesmen will have access to them—your 
desk or company library, perhaps. This 
short course in salesmanship is based 
upon the field experience of top sales 
winners and the methods they are using 
to clear the hurdle of today’s highly com 
petitive market. 


Planning the Sale 
Getting Better interviews 
Making the Presentation 
Disposing of Objections Seven manuals *G 00 
Closing the Sale in handy box ) 
Managing Your Time 


The Way to Leadership = CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 
Will Be Sent on The Dartnell Corporation 4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


10-Day Approval Chicago 40, Illinois 
Mail o set of STRATEGY IN SELLING manvals to— 


Plus postage 





Nome 


Firm 


DARTNELL § sce 


SALES TRAINING AIDS 
City Zone State 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. (Please Print) 























Pataca NEU BOOKS ac Zin, 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry, 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
153.A5 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 








Mr. Sales Manager : 
Does Top Management 
Pressure’’ You... . 
TO GET MORE SALES? 


Then why not ask the “Boss” 
to go along with «a new ides 
one that 
| PAYS FOR ITSELF 
OUT OF INCREASED SALES 
Our I. 8. L* recently announced “SE- 
LEOT YOUR OWN TRIP”-TRAVEL 
INCENTIVES plan, which includes a 
choice of 70 vacation pointa... gives 
suggestions for staging the next sales 
contest, 
Write for folder “PLANNING THE 


SALES CONTEST,” giving approximate 
number of Salesmen and Dealers. 


| International Sales Incentives, Inc. 
1664 Hanna Building, Dept. AB 


|Phone: TOwer 1-0593 - Cleveland 15, Ohio 








a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 
By J. C. Aspley 


Today's tight market conditions de 
mand extra effort and sales skill. Here 
is an effective streamlined course in 
practical selling. Not just theory but 
successful sales techniques, tri and 
tested by others, covering the seven 
fundamentals of selling. 
© Planning the Sale 

© Gotting Better Interviews 
© Meking the Presentation 

© Disposing of Objections 
© Closing the Sale 

© Menaging Your Time 
© The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals 8 Z .OO 
in handy box 


Plus postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, TH. 
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HOW TO SELL YOUR WAY INTO 
THE BIG MONEY. By Vincent F 
Sullivan. The “Big Money” Mr. Sulli- 
van refers to is the annual income 
of $20,000 to $25,000 and the more 
rare, but more comfortable, income 
of $50,000 and up which the reader 
will be getting by the time the lessons 
in this book have really taken hold 
say in 10 years. No “pie in the sky” 
or get-yourself-an-oil-well advice is 
here. The $50,000 is possible, but it 
will take work and lots of it. 

The author covers the whole sub- 
ject, from how to get a selling job 
in the first place to how to be a suc- 
cessful sales manager. The steps be- 
tween include: ‘““‘There Are Five Steps 
in Every Deal,” “The Golden Rule of 
All Selling,” and other chapters on 
personal calls, the use of the tele- 
phone, and letters. 

The advice doesn’t stop with sell- 
ing techniques—not for those who 
want big money. The author tells 
how to get along with the boss, how 
to handle liquor, entertain clients, 
and urges salesmen to “Keep Sex and 
Bribes Out of Your Deals.” Practical 
psychology, and how to acquire it, 
is described. Chapters on self-confi- 
dence, dress, memory, tact, and di- 
plomacy are included. Mr. Sullivan 
even does a section on “Pick a Wife, 
But Be Right!” 

Though this book is primarily for 
salesmen, ideas here can be adapted 
for anyone who wants to increase his 
income. Mr. Sullivan is a sales execu- 
tive on the New York Daily News 
The Citadel Press, 222 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. 312 pages. $3.95. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
By Herman Miles Somers and Anne 
Ramsay Somers. This book covers all 
aspects of workmen's compensation, 
the oldest form of social legislation 
in the United States. History, legisla- 
tion, litigation, insurance, and the 
related fields of industrial safety, 
health, and rehabilitation are all cov- 
ered in its eight units. Appendixes 
bring the reader the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation act, the Brit- 
ish Industrial Injuries Insurance 
system, the Ontario Workmen's Com- 
pensation act, and the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Liability act as it relates to 
railway workers and seamen. 
Especially interesting to executives 
will be the material on compensation 
administration and litigation, safety, 
and occupational health. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 341 pages. $6.50 


THE MECHANISM OF ECONOMIC 
SYSTEMS, An Approach to the 
Problem of Economic Stabilization 


From the Point of View of Control- 
System Engineering. By Arnold Tus- 
tin. In a very novel manner this book 
by a noted British professor of Elec- 
tronic Engineering, sets out to ex- 
plain recent advances in the under- 
standing of the mechanism of booms 
and slumps, as well as general eco- 
nomic fluctuations. It is far from his- 
torical in treatment, undertaking to 
explain and assess the possibilities of 
ensuring a stable economy with a 
high level of employment. 

Professor Tustin attacks the prob- 
lem through an analogy. He points 
out that such economic quantities as 
income and investment influence each 
other in the same relationship that 
engineers have found in such physical! 
problems as the construction of con- 
trol systems embodying automatic 
pilots and temperature regulators 
Using the concepts of control sys- 
tem engineering, Mr. Tustin applies 
them to economic problems and “of- 
fers striking suggestions as to the 
possibilities of the use of mechanical 
analogues or calculating equipment 
for the prediction and regulation of 
economic factors.” 

For executives and officials either 
now using or contemplating the use 
of new high-speed electronic com- 
puters, as well as to economists and 
those making projections, this book 
will have particular interest. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953. 161 pages. $5.00 


DIGITAL COMPUTERS. BUSINESS 
APPLICATIONS. By Charles W 
Adams, Stanley Gill, and others in 
cooperation with the Digital Com- 
puter Laboratory, Department of 
Electrical Engineering, Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology and the 
Office of Naval Research. Here, at 
long last, are the published notes of 
the highly successful summer sem- 
inar program held in 1954 at MIT 
For the top executive who has been 
wondering about possible applications 
of the new electronic computers, this 
illustrated volume will still be some- 
what too technical, but for the treas- 
urer, comptroller, and top-level sys- 
tems and procedures officer here is 
the “meat” of computer business ap- 
plications put up in a package from 
which all the “magic brains” dream 
sequences have been removed. 

The volume is meant for those who 
are directly concerned with the sub- 
ject and the language is as nontech- 
nical as the facts permit. To lighten 
the burden, the authors have used 
graphic illustration and example 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Summer Session 1954. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 106 pages. $5.00 
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This Month’s Contributors 


MARILYN FRENCH, whose article on 
making specialists into managers ap- 
pears in this issue, will tell us next 
about Rotary International's move 
from the Pure Oil Building in 
Chicago’s Loop to Evanston. Inciden- 
tally, Rotary International will be 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary in 
1955. Also scheduled to appear in a 
forthcoming issue is an article by 
Miss French on what several top ex- 
ecutives—from such firms as Servel, 
Burroughs, Bell & Howell, and House- 
hold Finance—think it takes to be a 
good manager. 
. a” + 

BENEDICT KRUSE, who goes behind the 
scenes at General Petroleum this 
month to tell about its punched-card 
credit check system, is editorial direc- 
tor of Frank Associates, Chicago. An 
Army war correspondent during 
World War II, Mr. Kruse served as 
a member of the New York Times 
bureau covering the United Nations 


* * * 


HERBERT ©. BRAYER concludes his 
widely quoted European series with 
the article on Scottish manufacturing 
firms in this issue. Continuing the 
on-the-spot reports which created 
such interest in 1953, Mr. Brayer will 
begin a completely new report next 
month on management’s approach to 
electronic data processing. This 
series will include the latest facts 
and figures, applications, and trends 
which made the 1953 series so well 
worth reading. 
> . ” 

RAY JOSEPHS’ article on talking your 
work away runs in this issue. A spe- 
cialist in the field of business writing 
Mr. Josephs’ new book, How to Get 
an Batra Hour From Every Day, will 
be off the press soon. The book ran in 


a shorter version in This Week maga- 
zine recently 


. 


RICHARD WNEUMAIER, well-known sys 
tems analyst, tells of his experiences 
in setting up an efficient working pro- 
cedure in the office of a busy archi- 
tect. Incidentally, this same proce- 
dure might serve as an example fo1 
other small businesses employing only 
a combination secretary-bookkeeper 
Mr. Neumaier has been a contributor 
to AMERICAN BUSINESS since 1948 


. 


HELEN WATERMAN sheds new light on a 
phase of Solar Aircraft’s employee 
relations policy. Emanating from the 
top man himself, pride in workman 
ship is through a yearly 
hobby show sponsored by the presi- 
dent. A native of California, Miss 
Waterman keeps us informed on new 
developments in Western industry 


fostered 


. 


HARRY L. WYLIE, whose series of “how 
to save” articles has proved so popu 
lar, gives several tips on how to im- 
prove methods in a forthcoming ar 
ticle. Assistant secretary-treasurer of 
The Pure Oil Company, Harry Wylie 
also conducts classes in business man 
agement and administration at the 
Northwestern University 
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Mail Rack 





GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Saves time lavites ation Clears 
your desk. Handles, Sorts, Classifies, 
Distributes work. Blectrieally welded in 
one piece. Olive Green, Brown, Gray 
Letter size $7.50. Legal etme... 99.50 
F.0.8. faetory. Two or more, prepaid 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 te 835,000 
We fler the original personal employment 
established 4 
of highest ethical 


*rocedure 
tandards is individu 


s] ‘ years) 


alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered present position pro 
tected for particulars. KR. W. BIXBY 
p risbane Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y 





Sales Representative 








SALES REPRESENTATIVE —Canada 


Looking for a full time sales representative 
for your products throughout Canada? Am 
well acquainted over period of years. Ap 
preciate your full proposal 

C. FERGUSON 


P. O. Box 173 Calgary, Canada 














Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 


of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 


118 Idaho, St. Louie, Me 





Business Booklet 








The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP”’ 


My J. ©. Aapley 


Here's a pint-size manual on sales 
manship that packs a real wallop! 
As a refresher course in the fun 
damentals of selling, over 200,000 
copies have been bought by com 
panies to give to their salesmen, 
dealers, and to men who want to 
4 by 6 
Send for sample copy 


get into selling. 64 pages 
inches 


40 cents 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1660 Haevenewood Ave thicege 40, TH 




















HERE is an old saying in Wall Street— 

“Beware of a boom.” What we are having 
may or may not be a boom, It may be just 
“normal,” as the crowd seems to think. But 
the speculative fever is getting too hot for 
comfort. When everyone is out looking for a 
“fast buck,” it is a good time to heed your 
Scotch instincts. We are not predicting that 
1955 is going to be another 1928. On the sur- 
face, the outlook for business is bright. There 
is no reason to run for the storm cellar, yet the 
continued deficit spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment plus the swelling private debt in the 
form of first and second mortgages on homes 
and cars contains the makings of an economic 
shakeout. It would not take much to pull the 
rug out from under our well-advertised pros- 
perity. So our New Year’s suggestion is to 
make the most of the current good business, 
but keep your powder dry and your bank ac- 


count loaded. 
* * _ 


What is going to happen to all these union 
contracts with cost-of-living escalator clauses 
when the cost of living begins to fall? You 
guessed it. The same thing that happened to 
the escalator clause in the agreement the rail- 
ways had with the unions. The railway wage 
settlement concluded in Washington provides 
for a 18-cent-an-hour pay hike “with the past 
living cost gains now a part of the regular wage 
scale.” The escalator now will only go up. We 
can be sure that this will be the fate of most 
escalator clauses which have been written into 
union contracts. The hullabaloo kicked up by 
the unions over the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index was a curtain riser to its funeral. The 
optimistic hope that the escalator clause would 
end wage disputes was that and little more. 
“Prepare to hit the bricks,” said Walter Reu- 
ther to the delegates attending the CIO con- 
vention. And that, too, seems to be a part of 
the 1955 picture. 

* * * 


Talk about pushbutton factories and elec- 
tronic offices has union leaders worried. This 
is not surprising. Beginning with the riots in 
England when power looms replaced hand 
looms, labor has always had chills and fever 
when somebody mentioned “laborsaving” ma- 
chinery or appliances. There was much wailing 
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here in America when the Linotype was intro- 
duced. It was freely predicted that machine 
typesetting would put thousands of compos- 
itors out of work. What happened’ Nothing. 
Machine composition made possible the “pen- 
ny” newspaper and the paperback book. It 
created unforeseen markets for printing. Sav- 
ing labor does not mean firing labor. It usually 
means new and better-paying jobs for every- 
one concerned, 
a aa 


Is profit sharing all it is cracked up to be? 
There is a large block of businessmen who 
think it is the answer to the employee relations 
problem. But there are some who are not so 
sure. “It depends upon the business,” said ‘Ted 
Houser, chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, to a gathering of industrialists. “It will 
work no wonders in a business where a major 
part of the cost is represented by the cost of 
raw materials. Profit sharing is not the first 
step in building an employee relations pro- 
gram, but the last step after a company can 
find nothing else to do.” Profit sharing may 
carry the spirit of capitalism to the mass of our 
employees, but in a few years the profit-shar- 
ing check will be taken for granted and become 
a part of an employee’s expected compensa- 
tion. With the killing of the excess profits tax, 
we suspect that 1955 will see more profit shar- 
ing in the form of retirement plans and less in 
the form of immediate spendable money. 


* * +. 


Everyone is steamed up about communica- 
tions in business. We hear a good deal about 
the need of “an open door.” The idea is that 
any employee with a grievance should be able 
to drop in at any time and talk it over with the 
boss. Few will dispute the logic of the theory. 
It “listens” well. But while we are piling one 
operations job on top of another on the boss’ 
shoulders, let us remember that top manage- 
ment’s job is to plan, and the job of line man- 
agement is to dispose of grievances. Top man- 
agement is usually too far removed from the 
personalities of a group to discuss intelligently 
most grievances that come up in operating a 
business or an office. The boss is fairly sure to 
get his wires crossed. And that certainly isn’t 


good. J. i, A. 
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WORLD FAMOUS PENS AND PENCILS 


Y, 


New Snorkel Pen 


ends dunk filling 


4é 
Salttonal Accounting Machines save us $54,000 a year... 
return 120% annually on our investment!”’ 


“We purchased our first National Account- 
ing Machines 27 years ago. Their versatility 
and dependable service made it profitable 
for us to expand our use of Nationals as 
time went on and new models were 
developed. 

“We now use National Accounting Ma- 
chines for Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, Payroll, Labor Distribution, and 
General Ledger Posting, as well as a variety 
of accounting reports. 

“We estimate that our Nationals (which 


—W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., fort Madison, lowa 


cost $44,000) save us $54,000 a year. Thus 
savings repay the entire cost every 10 
months—an annual return of 120% on our 
investment 

Ease of operation and dependability of 
National equipment provide additional sav- 
ings in employee satisfaction, and minimum 
down-time.” 


VL 


Vice President & Treasurer 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, onto 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save—and why your operators 
will be happier 
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SENSIMATIC “50° 


puts new thrift in full-size 


accounting machines! 


Right from the start, the remarkably low price of 
the Sensimatic “‘50’’ saves you money. And you 
continue saving through lower form costs—the 
Sensimatic ‘50”’ prints original ledger and state 
ment without carbonized forms. More savings, 
too, through increased productive output—even 
inexperienced operators quickly become expert. 
And talk about convenience! The, new Sensimatic 
“50” totals automatically ... carriage moves, 
opens and closes automatically .. . posts dates 
automatically. Forms are easily inserted in the 
front-feed carriage. 

Step up to modern accounting efficiency. Plan to 
see the Sensimatic ‘50”’ soon. Your nearest 
Burroughs branch office will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 





